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THE INEVITABLE GOD.* 


There is no gesture of the mind more natural than admi- 
ration. The natural man is not more certainly a mammal 
than he is a worshipper. And he is not content to spend 
his admiration on a multitude of objects. He is a lover of 
unity ; and he desires and seeks some unit of being upon 
which to concentrate his sentiments of admiration, wonder, 
reverence, and awe. In all polytheistic religions, the ten- 
dency is unmistakable to make one God supreme, to 
enthrone one who is “a great King above all gods,” the 
Jupiter of the Latins, the Zeus of the Hellenes, the Yahweh 
of the Hebrews. Behind the Persian dualism of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman was the eternal oneness subordinating their 
contention to its holy will. The English-speaking world, 
inheriting the monotheism of the Hebrew in the Christian 
line, has made one tiny monosyllable the symbol of the 
infinite life which it reveres— God! The word is not defin- 
itive in any great degree. It is capable of infinite contrac- 
tion or expansion in obedience to the individual conscious- 
ness that enters into it. Its original force is too obscure to 
fetter the interpretation of to-day. Its resemblance to the 
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word “good,” amounting to identity in the Anglo-Saxon, 
is considered purely accidental by the philologists. Here 
there is nothing to regret. The word is not meaningless, 
though it is so indefinite. You know the saying of Jou- 
bert,— “It is easy enough to believe in God, if you are not 
asked to define him.” So it is well to have a name that 
is mercurial to the logicians, the meaning of which slips 
through their definitions with an easy grace. But there 
are various things the reality of which we do not doubt, how- 
ever we may hesitate to make a final definition. What is 
Beauty? What is Love? Nothing can be more real to us 
than these; but how they dwarf all definition! how infi- 
nitely they transcend the neatest formulas that we can 
make concerning them! And so it is with God. “ Who 
can name him, and say, ‘I believe in him’? Who can feel, 
and say, ‘I do not believe in him’?” 

Here has been something for the mind to rest upon mid 
whelming seas of doubt. Here has been something for the 
heart to rest upon mid whelming seas of pain. 


“T steadier step, when I recall 
That, if Islip, Thou dost not fall.” 


The symbol has been elastic ; and men have sometimes put 
into it such horrible imaginations that one saint has said 
unto another, “ Your god is my devil.” But, at other times, 
they have put into it the noblest meanings. God, they have 
said, he is the Infinite Life, the Infinite Wisdom, the Infinite 
Beauty, the Infinite Good. But the differences of concep- 
tion and imagination have not been inclusive of all actual 
differences. Wide as the range of thought and sentiment 
’ has been concerning God, while still affirming him, there 
are, and have been, not a few to whom the affirmation is 
essentially at fault. To these, not any form of theism, but 
atheism, is the goal of thought, the last result of specula- 
tion. And yet a careful study of their thought is fre- 
quently demonstrative of this: that their denial does not 
inhere in theism as theism, but only in some statement of 
it made by other men; and, in the last analysis, their own 
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thought is more essentially theistic than is that which they 
oppose. Remember also that Orthodoxy has affixed the 
label of atheism to many who have not considered them- 
selves atheists, though to be so considered has seemed to 
them a better fortune than being implicated in the views 
of the majority. So, then, the amount of atheism hereto- 
fore involved in human thought is not appalling. And per- 
haps never within Christian boundaries of space and time 
has there been so little disposition on the part of men of 
intellect to say, “There is no God,” as in the immediate 
present. Why this is so is plain. The dominant philoso- 
phy of the time is positive. It says: We can know nothing 
but phenomena. If back of these there is a God, we cannot 
affirm him or deny him. He cannot exist for us. We have 
no faculties for affirming or denying anything but phe- 
nomena. 

Such is the intellectual position, but it is correlated with 
no small amount of anti-theistic feeling. There are agnos- 
tics who cry out, like one of old, “Oh that I knew where I 
might find Him!” and there are as many, if not more, who 
rest entirely satisfied in their conscious inability. To these, a 
god would be superfluous. Their theory of life is complete 

‘without any such adjunct. Is it not true that some of 
these are fretted not a little by the philosophical necessity 
which obliges them to stop short of dogmatic denial? If 
they could only say, and prove, “There is no God,” then 
there might be some chance for the new gospel. But, as it 
is, they find that many seem to find more satisfaction in a 
possible God than in any substitute which has so far been 
offered them. 

There could not be a finer testimony to the importance 
of the part which has been played in human thought and 
feeling by the God-idea than the necessity which is evi- 
dently felt, by those who are engaged in fabricating substi- 
tutes for this, to make them as noble, grand, and sweet as 
possible, as satisfying to the intellect, as impressive to the 
imagination, as consoling to the heart. And it is not to be 
denied that some of them are wonderfully strong and fair. 
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Here would indeed be opportunity for worship, trust, and 
loyalty, if the old faith had been forever stripped away. 
Was it not well, we ask ourselves, for the old faith to go 
into eclipse, if only thus these other lights might shed their 
splendid radiance on our minds and hearts? If only we 
could have the old faith back again, and add to it these 
great but lesser lights, how bright the day would be, how 
clear the way, how full our hearts with courage and 
content ! 

Undoubtedly, it would make a difference if the substi- 
tuters each and all had the same substitute to offer us for 
the God they fain would take away, and eépecially if the 
substitute agreed upon were the best of all the many that 
have been devised. But the substituters are not agreed 
among themselves. They differ from each other sometimes 
quite as widely as they differ from the defenders of a theism 
that is more or less concrete. One of them urges the claims 
of Matter, the material universe ; another, those of Nature in 
her synthetic and esthetic aspect; another, those of the 
Great Being, Humanity; and still another, those of the 
Moral Ideal. Besides these proposals there are many others. 
But these are paramount in our immediate time. Let us 
consider them with sympathetic earnestness, and then 
decide, if possible, if any one of them is to be preferred to 
the One God and Father of all, who is above all and through 
all and in us all, or if it proves that all of them come to Him 
kneeling low and singing with one voice, “Not unto us, 
but unto thy great name, be honor and glory, world without 
end!” Taking them in the order named, we will consider 
Matter first of all. 

This is the substitute of many scientific men, of more 
who would be scientific. There are many voices eloquent 
in its behalf. And, if they have accomplished nothing 
else, they have accomplished for all intelligent and thought- 
ful men a wonderful revision of the ideas of matter that 
have come down to us from the past. For these ideas 
have been of something crude and coarse. Matter is dirt, 
says a professor of philosophy in Harvard College. But, 
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when one has entered into the treasures of the snow with the 
microscopist and the chemist, and into the laws of crystal- 
line structure in the rocks, and then, one step beyond, into 
the structure of the little monera, concerning which when 
challenged, “ Animal, vegetable, or mineral?” we know not 
how to answer, but which do nevertheless appropriate 
surrounding matter, and propagate themselves by self- 
division, and then, advancing inch by inch,—nay, by bill- 
ionths of inches,—through ever subtler combinations, find 
at length the moneron become a man,—an Emerson, a 
Darwin, a Shakspere,— why, then, surely the stuff that in 
its various transformations is equal to this range of archi- 
tectural skill is not to be despised; and no nickname can be 
applied to it which from the application does not derive 
immediate splendor. Look at this matter from another 
point of view, that of the atomic theory of its constitution. 
One fifty thousandth of a cubic inch,— that or somewhere 
about it is the minimum visible of microscopic seeing. The 
microscope has not yet been made that can help the keenest 
eye to see a smaller object than one so dimensioned. Now, 
says the atomist, divide such an object into two million 
equal parts, and you would have an ultimate atom. “ Fine 
or superfine?” I ask you, as the children ask each other 
in their pleasant games. “Dirt,” quoth the professor of 
philosophy. Dirt that is “up to almost everything”: to 
making seventy-five millions of stars already counted, and 
the eyes that watch their everlasting round; to making 
three hundred and twenty thousand different varieties of 
animal life already classified, and of vegetable life as many ; 
to making the body of a man, the body of a woman, the 
human face (that finite infinite), the vocal chords of a 
Nilsson or Parepa, the infinitude of form and color in the 
outward universe, the “livelier iris” mantling “on the bur- 
nished dove,” splendors of dawn and eve, the emerald of 
the grass, the sapphire of the sea. 

Thinking of all these things, the harvest of a quiet eye 
and that which science reaps from earth and sky and the 
deep bottom of the sea, I do not wonder at men’s enthusiasm 
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for the entity of which these are so many separate forms. 
I do not wonder at their indignation with the professors of 
philosophy who call it dirt and mud. I do not wonder 
that they could almost hush their voices, when they speak 
of it. I do not even wonder that they say, This be our 
God, or that one who seeks to substitute the material 
universe for the God of our habitual affirmation calls it 
“the grander god.” : 

I do not wonder, but I do not acquiesce. And my 
objection is not that here we have another altar to the 
unknown god. It is true that this is so. Those who 
would fain persuade us that matter is a grander god than 
the Supreme Intelligence of theistic faith are wont to speak 
as if their god were something more concrete than ours, 
more visible and tangible. “No man hath seen God at any 
time,” says the New Testament. It is just as true of 
matter as of God. No man has ever seen one of those 
atoms of the atomist of which theoretically there are as 
many in a drop of water as a hollow earth would hold of 
oranges. The most powerful microscope must be many 
thousand times more powerful than it is before one of these 
atoms can be seen, if they exist, which is by no means 
sure. And, even then, the Ding-an-sich, the thing in itself, 
would be as far removed as ever. We should not know 
the atom’s inmost self, but only certain affections of our 
consciousness. And as it is with the atom, so is it with 
the matter of the whole material universe. It is the Great 
Unknown, if not the greatest. What we call the material 
universe is something which our sensibilities have fashioned 
out of a certain something that impinges on them. Every 
sensuous perception is a mixture of subject and object, the 
person seeing and the thing he sees. 


“ For of the soul the body form doth take ; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


There you have Herbert Spencer’s thought in Edmund 
Spenser’s rhyme. It is the mind that sculptures the body 
out of a raw material that no mortal eye hath seen. Our 
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outward selves and the whole outward universe are fluid to 
our thought. 

You see then, at once, how groundless the assumption is 
that matter is something get-at-able, something visible and 
tangible. The phenomenal appearances of matter are the 
garment which our sensibility and thought forever weave 
for the eternal substance of the world,— weave with so close 
a web that no faintest gleam of that eternal substance has 
ever pierced through it to mortal eyes. But this unknow- 
ableness is not the ground of my objection to its enthrone- 
ment in the place of God. What is it, then? This: that, 
‘before matter can be apotheosized,— raised to a sentimental 
height, on which it shall be honored as a God,—it must 
first be deified ; that is, made God. It must be conceived 
as the Shekinah of intelligence and will. Otherwise, the 
production of the present ‘cosmos from the primordial 
atoms is an impossible thing. “The supposition that 
matter, conceived as consisting, essentially and funda- 
mentally, of atoms, could, through the proper placing and 
packing of these atoms, produce the order, beauty, life, and 
thought of the universe, without some principle of arrange- 
ment, combination, or guidance lodged in matter or dif- 
fused among the individuals,” makes no appeal to the 
intelligent and thoughtful mind. Say that there was no 
over-soul, no under-soul, no universal principle of order 
working in the mass, and we have the concert of atoms to 
explain the last result. Attribute to these atoms chemical 
affinity, life, as Haeckel does; intelligence, as Leibnitz did,— 
and his would be a marvellous credulity who could imagine 
that such atoms, putting their heads together, could pro- 
duce the universe in which we live and move and have our 
being. This were democracy with a vengeance. For my- 
self, I cannot imagine that the inhabitants of Brooklyn, e.g., 
could keep it clear of chaos for a single day but for some 
common sense, some principle of universal manhood domi- 
nating each and all. Still less can I imagine such a uni- 
verse as this, organized by universal suffrage of the atoms, 
without the help of a directing mind, the energy of a 
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controlling will. Though every separate atom had the 
Lord Christ’s heart and Plato’s brain, it would still be 
inconceivable. How hard it is for any one to so imagine 
I infer from the inevitableness with which the speech of 
those who advocate the apotheosis of matter gravitates to a 
theistic meaning. 


“ They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings.” 


In the last pronunciamento of this school to which my 
attention has been called, what do I read? “ Long-ma- 
ligned, abused, denied, and misrepresented matter is seen 
to be bursting into blossom of thought and speech of an 
intellect eternal and divine.” And again, “Each sunset 
sky, the morning dew, the glittering frost, the falling snow, 
the pattering rain, the laughing rill, the roaring torrent and 
the rolling seas, the arctic cold and the torrid heat, the 
singing bird and the voice of human song, dream of saint 
and wisdom of sage,—all, all are father, mother, brother, 
sister to me; for in every atom of the infinite material 
universe there inheres the eternal intellect that expresses 
itself in every change, dissolution, transformation of the 
unbounded all.” Good, very, good! Perhaps a little too 
anthropomorphic. Intellect is something which the average 
theist does not ascribe to God. It is too suggestive of our 
human limitations. Reason or mind would be a better 
word. But we must not be too particular. “ Eternal 
intellect” is certainly a notable concession to the theist 
from one contending that the material universe is “the 
grander god.” 

Grateful for all that has been done by men of this persua- 
sion to make the material universe more beautiful and 
sacred in our eyes, we still cannot accept their substitute 
for God. Why, but because they cannot themselves resist 
the persuasion of “an intellect eternal and divine”? 
Why, but because the moment matter is defined in such 
a way as to account for cosmic order, the definition is a 
confession of the Infinite and Everlasting One, whom it 
would fain deny ? 
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Matter and the material universe are the substitutes for 
God that are attractive principally to men of scientific 
thought and would-be men of science. Men of poetic 
feeling and imagination generally, when they have broken 
with the common faith, and still must have some object for 
their trust and praise, fix upcn Nature as the All-fair, if not 
the All-wise, and Good, and render unto her their pure and 
solemn vows. How pure aud solemn these have sometimes 
been the verse of Shelley ic perhaps the finest illustration. 
And what a hymn to Nature is that which Swinburne has 
intoned for us in these last days! 


“ Mother of man’s time-travelling generations, 
Breath of his nostrils, heart’s blood of his heart, 
God above all gods worshipped of all nations, 
Light above light, law beyond law, thou art.” 


“ Thy hands, without exception or exemption, 
Feed all men fainting from false peace or strife ; 
O thou, the resurrection and redemption, 
The godhead and the manhood and the life!” 


It is magnificent. You will all agree with me that it is so. 
But, then, it is a hymn that any theist might appropriate 
with joy and gladness. The Nature celebrated here is no 
mere externality. It is an inmost, all-pervading life. It 
is the natura naturans, dynamic nature, of the Schoolmen’s 
subtile thpught. If theism is faulty through the ascrip- 
tion to God of personality, we have the same ascription 
here. In fact, the scientist and poet, while requiring the 
theist to be always literal, matter-of-fact, allow themselves 
much wider liberty. This, also, you will notice: that 
many things are urged against the existence of God, or 
against his justice and beneficence, which are a part of 
nature; and yet, for Nature, those who have undertaken to 
set up her worship as exclusive of all other have only 
sweet and pleasant things to say. But she has her dark 
side, her cruelties and malignities, her rapacities and enor- 
mities; and, if these are destructive of the theist’s faith 
in God, or should be so, are they not equally destructive 
2 
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of the poet’s faith in Nature in her immediate presentation ? 
So it would seem; but so it does not seem to many, who 
are never tired of chanting Nature’s beautiful benignity, 
in contrast with the malignity and hardness of the theist’s 
God. An excellent corrective for such careless speech as 
this is the terrible indictment brought against Nature by 
John Stuart Mill. “In sober truth,” he says, “ nearly all 
things that men are hanged or imprisoned for doing are 
Nature’s every-day performances. Nature impales men, 
breaks them as if on the wheel, throws them to wild beasts, 
burns them to death, crushes them with stones like the first 
Christian martyr, starves them, freezes them, poisons them 
by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, and has 
hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the 
ingenious cruelty of a Domitian or a Torquemada never 
surpassed. Everything in short which the worst men 
commit either against life or property is committed on a 
larger scale by natural agents.” This is a stern construc- 
tion; but it may be confidently recommended to the senti- 
mentalists who talk of Nature as if she were exhausted by 
the languors of a summer day, a sunset’s pageantry, the 
sound of falling waters. If this construction makes the 
goodness of God impossible, it makes the goodness of Nature 
equally impossible. 

One thing is sure: that, if there is to be any substitution 
of Nature for the theist’s God, it must be of .Nature in 
her widest acceptation. The designation must include 
the human mind; for this is the formative principle of 
nature, as by us perceived. External nature might be 
something very different to us, if we ourselves were differ- 
ent. Who knows what possible sensations lurk in the 
external world! what colors we could see, if we had better 
eyes! what sounds, as of the vegetation growing, (Huxley 
tells us this) if we had finer ears! The music of the 
spheres might be no poet’s fancy then. Consider, too, the 
saying of Prof. Clifford: “We do not live in a world of 
sensation, but in a world of thought.” We live in a world 
of general conceptions that have been built up into lan- 
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guage by the innumerable generations of mankind. The 
new heavens and the new earth are no mere fancy of the 
Apocalyptist’s dream. To the music of thought, they are 
forever building, as to the music of Amphion’s fabled lyre 
uprose the walls of Thebes. Were it not, then, absurd to 
make what is so largely the creation of our own plastic 
sensibility and thought our highest God? Can he be less 
than the eternal ground of all that is without us and within, 
—the Power-not-ourselves, who is, indeed, matter to our 
senses, but to our mind is mind? And, what is more, we 
need a God who shall be a refuge from the apparent hard- 
ness and perversity and cruelty of this much-lauded nature. 
We want a swifter inference than that of science from the 
gradual amelioration of the world, a process which involves 
so much of incidental misery and pain. We want some 
sweet assurance that God is greater than our hearts, that it 
is impossible for us to think a better than his best. Nature 
is but our image on the void, not infinite, but limited for us 
by our sensations and our thoughts. A nature infinitely 
more sweet and fair, as much more sweet and fair than 
ours as ours is sweeter and fairer than the day-fly’s or the 
jelly-fish’s or the moneron’s, may glow and gloom for other 
men than we, treading the soil of other worlds beneath 
their feet, and seeing ours like to a “little feather” in their 
evening sky. We want a God who shall be the possible 
sensation and conception of all possible worlds; the confi- 
dence, not of the ends of the earth only, but of the ends of 
the universe, that not one star shall ever walk amiss, that 
there was never yet an evil that was not the shadow of 
some vaster good. That we can think it is our surety 
that it must be. And the nature which the poetical theos- 
ophist would fain convince us is “a grander god” is but 
a glimmering speck upon his garment’s hem. 

Another substitute for God—and one that does not 
lack for eloquent defence —is that of Comte’s Religion of 
Humanity, the positivist’s substitute, and yet not his alone. 
“The great god Man, who is God,” the impassioned poet 
sings. Man, said Comte, is the Supreme Being, the only 
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being we can serve, the only being to whom we can accord 
a rational worship. We have no abstraction here, but 
Humanity, past, present, and to be. Not Frederic Harrison, 
nor any other writer of this school, has overrated the in- 
spiring quality of this conception. It would, 1 think, be 
quite impossible to overrate it. Investigations of which 
Comte himself was entirely ignorant have since his day 
confirmed the largeness of his thought and made it more 
inspiring. 

With every deeper probing of primeval history, our debt 
to those who have preceded us is consciously increased. How 
terrible must have been the sufferings and privations of the 
primeval men! What obstacles confronted them! What a 
rough world it was in which they found themselves! I am 
sometimes tempted to forget the services of the famous 
dead, the mighty ones of history, in comparison with the 
services of those hardy pioneers who took the first pain- 
ful steps in the long march of civilization. But in the 
Supreme Being of the Religion of Humanity there is room 
for all the humblest as well as all the greatest of the past 
who have wrought righteousness, who have searched out 
the useful and the true. That man must be very dull of 
sense and heart who is not put upon his honor when he 
thinks of these and of all that they have done for him, who 
is not irresistibly impelled to higher living, if haply he may 
do something to discharge his great indebtedness. Who 
can help feeling greatened by the consciousness that he is a 
component part of this great order which has achieved so 
much already, and is destined to achieve so much more in 
the future? 

But it is one thing to acknowledge the nobility and 
grandeur of this conception, and it is quite another thing 
to say that we will substitute it for the Infinite and Eternal 
Power. All that collective humanity has done to tend the 
garden of the world, and make it more delightful with the 
various trees of knowledge and of life for each succeeding 
generation, we gladly recognize; but there are many things 
that kindle in our breasts the flame of adoration,— things 
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infinitely greater than the greatest done by human 
hands,— and we want to pay our deepest reverence to 
the power, I care not by what name you call it, that 
has done these things,—that has hung this planet-home 
of ours in space and kept it circling there by myriads 
of harmonious attractions, which has made it wonderful 
' with seas and streams, with hills and valleys, with grass 
and flowers, and all the infinite variety of animal life, and 
most of all with this great being, collective Humanity, which, 
I am told, claims all my service, all my adoration. What 
ean my bright young friend be thinking of, when he writes 
to me, as he did not long ago: “I see no intelligence out- 
side of man that can be compared to the intelligence in him. 
The intelligence that guides the courses of a million worlds 
is not to my mind so great, not near so great, as the intelli- 
gence that creates a Hamlet or writes a Romola”? But how 
about the intelligence that creates a Shakspere or writes a 
George Eliot! Is that a lesser thing to do than to create a 
Hamlet or a Romola! I trow not. But Shakspere or 
George Eliot is as a drop in the bucket to the overflow- 
ing fulness of humanity. “If there were not a God, we 
should have to invent one,” said Voltaire. Yes, if for 
nothing else than to account for the great being, collective 
Humanity. It has.made many great and famous things, 
but it did not make itself. It did not make the impulse 
to progressive betterment which has harried it from the 
beginning, and will harry it unto the end, if any end there 
be. Then, too, this planet home of ours is only one that 
swings with easy motion through the infinite of space. I 
want to bow in awe and adoration to the Power that scat- 
ters all the sky so thick with shining worlds. I want to 
work in genial fellowship with him. 

So then, however grateful we may be to those who have 
elaborated this conception of Humanity, the Great Being 
who has served us so mightily and to whom we owe the 
best we have to give, we do not feel inclined to substi- 
tute this being for the Power-not-ourselves, who is the sub- 
stance from which every shadow falls. Everything that 
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is most true and beautiful in the Religion of Humanity is 
our inalienable possession, while still we say : — 


“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


And we find ourselves obliged to make the same response 
to those who, for one reason or another, put aside the claims 
of all the substitutes for God we have already named, and 
then proceed to offer us another of their own. It is the 
Moral Ideal. Says one who is enamoured of this new 
divinity: “That marvellous faculty by which the mind 
builds up ideals within is the divinest inheritance of 
man. How is it that, out of broken pieces of virtue, the 
mind is able to make up an image of beauty and good 
exceeding anything our eyes have ever seen? It is to mea 
power as wonderful as it is blessed. It is right here,” he 
continues, “that Agnosticism finds the key to the temple 
of its religion. The Agnostic’s god-idea is nothing more 
nor less than his idea of the good, his moral ideal, which 
is not a supernatural revelation from without, but a natural 
evolution from within.” 

Well, we have here a great and fruitful thought. The 
moral ideal is no imaginary thing. It is a sublime and 
beautiful reality. It has been made grander and more beau- 
tiful by the contributions of a countless multitude of wise 
and holy souls. The courage of soldiers, the self-denial 
of ascetics, the heroism of martyrs, the faithfulness of 
wedded love, the devotion of parents, the tenderness and 
loyalty of friends,—all of these things, and many more, 
have gone to swell and purify the mighty stream; while, 
for each individual soul, his private faithfulness to his best 
to-day has made a better shine for him to-morrow with 
persuasive invitation. Surely, a man might do much worse 
than worship this as his supreme and only God. But then, 
too, he could do much better. 

“T said the mind builds this ideal,” says one of the most 
earnest prophets of the new divinity. “It is true, in a 
sense,” he adds; “ but it is also true that we do not make 
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it so much as it is made through us by laws of moral 
evolution.” I thank him for that word. It is a word 
of truth and soberness. And when began these laws of 
moral evolution to assert their foree? When man began 
his long, slow ascent from the deep slough of his primeval 
brutishness? We can assign no such beginning. It is the 
very essence of the creed of evolution that each present is 
rooted in a past. The blood of man would not have had 
a moral flow, if he had been the offspring of an immoral 
or unmoral universe. The stream cannot rise higher than 
its fountain. The moral ideal can never be so high 
and grand as to surpass the rectitude of that initial Force 
from which have come all natural and human things. 
Nature that seems so morally indifferent is moral to the 
core. As Emerson has said, “The law of gravitation is one 
with justice.” Nature, in Matthew Arnold’s poem, con- 
fronting man, confesses that there was a time when she 
was conscious of his moral earnestness : — 


“T knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space. 
I felt it in some other clime, 
I saw it in some other place. 
*T was when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.” 


That is to say, there is a Power-not-ourselves that makes 
for righteousness, makes for the moral ideal,— makes for it 
through everything that intervenes between the fiery 
nebulous cloud, gestating with the worlds to be, and the 
wallowing saurian ; makes for it on and up from saurian to 
man, and then still up and on. Nothing is evolved which 
is not first involved. I am sure of nothing, if I am not sure 
of this. The axiom Zr nihilo nihil, Nothing can come from 
nothing, is not more evidently true. Only a moral universe 
could flower into the moral consciousness of man. This 
consciousness was latent in the fiery nebulous cloud. The 
agnostic, we are told, does not read his moral ideal into 
the universe without. If this only means that he refrains 
from making his moral ideal a standard of the infinite 
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perfection, it is well and good. But, if it means that we 
can ever think or hope or dream of a diviner good than 
was inherent in the most blank and structureless condition 
of evolution’s earliest dawn, it means what is not true. 

We shall not then accept the Moral Ideal as our only 
and sufficient God. Its existence among men is too con- 
vincing of its pre-existence in the deeps of absolute being. 
The intellect demands this affirmation. The conscience 
and the heart rejoice to hear it made. For here, again, 


“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


Honor to those who deem that, of all things that are, man 
is the highest, best; and who, void of all sense of further- 
ance eternal and divine, still recognize the law of right- 
eousness, and cleave to it through bright and evil days! 
But may our lot be happier than theirs: to feel that it is 
the Eternal God who publishes the law of righteousness 
to-day as certainly as if we met him on some mountain’s 
smoking top, and took from him the tables written upon 
with his own hand; and yet, again, to feel that, when we 
yield ourselves completely in obedience to this law, we 
“hitch our wagon to a star,” we make the streaming force 
of universal life subsidiary to our task, however great, 
however humble, it may be! It may be more flattering to 
our pride to feel that we are-at the top of all the world, 
but it is better far to trust that we can do no humblest 
thing. aright without divine co-operation. 


“ High over time and space it rides,— 
The high thought that can never alter ; 
The will that evermore abides, 
However human wills may falter.” 


Our wills will be less apt to falter when we are conscious 
of the will that evermore abides. Grant that the situation 
here is not so desperate and heroic as it is where men imag- 
ine that there is nothing higher than themselves and their 
ideals, but it is still desperate enough, still as heroic as 
the most of us are able to maintain. 
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And now we have considered all of the more important 
and aggressive forms of thought and speech which aim at 
substituting for our worship of the infinite and everlasting 
Life and Love the worship of some other fact or potency. 
Matter, Nature, Humanity, the Moral Ideal,— these are the 
. Substitutes we have considered. Each in its turn is high 
and sweet and fair, worthy of all the praise that its re- 
spective devotees have given it, so long as they have 
held to absolute expressions. We cannot heed too carefully 
the message that they have to give. 

But, when we have listened to the end and pondered 
every word, our answer is, We have seen “higher, holier 
things than these.” The painter Bouguereau has made a 
picture of a little girl holding a sea-shell to her ear, and 
very beautiful it is; but there i8 another picture to the 
same effect, which by a poet’s genius has been hung in 
many thousand hearts : — 


“ A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy, for from within were heard 
Murmurings whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea.” 


It is a parable of what we have ourselves experienced in 
this hour of common thought. Each of these conceptions, 
which have been proffered to us as representative of the 
highest and the best, we have, as it were, held to our ear, 
and, listening intensely, soon our countenance has bright- 
ened with joy; for, from within, we have heard murmur- 
ings of that which shaped all these, making their inmost 
chambers beautiful, that without which they never could 
have been,— soul of their soul, the music of their voice, the 
Infinite and Everlasting God. 


JoHn W. CHADWICK, 
3 
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MAN FINITE. 
VI. 

Those who have ridiculed the arguments of natural 
' theology have usually assumed that the teleological and 
morphological arguments were intended as a demonstration 
of the wisdom of God. But, certainly, no theological writer 
of sound discretion has ever so misunderstood his own 
lines of thought. We could not demonstratively, prove, 
from an examination of the external world, that the Cre- 
ator is infinitely wise, absolutely unerring. We could not 
do this, unless we were ourselves unerring in wisdom, 
unlimited in power, and examined the whole of a boundless 
universe in every part. As it is, however, we obtain indefi- 
nitely great confirmations of our faith in the wisdom of 
God. Various lines of induction lead us toward the grand 
conclusions of faith in him ; and reason shows that, in rising 
upwards toward a consideration of the source and origin 
of all things, we can find no rest for the inquiring spirit 
except by faith in an infinite source,—a God infinitely 
and unerringly wise. It is a moral necessity in our own 
nature, which leads us thus to push through and beyond 
the indefinitely great; thus to leap to and cling to the 
infinite. The same conclusion arises from a consideration 
of the Divine Power. The universe, in its actual mani- 
festations of force, is indefinitely great. These forces imply 
still greater potentialities. And the mind will not be 
satisfied without the conviction that in the Being in which 
these powers abide there is a potential abyss of infinite 
depth and capacity. 

We have already alluded to the rich fruits which math- 
ematical and physical science has gathered from fields 
covered by the principle of the least action,— that dogma 
of theism that an infinitely wise God will waste no force. 
As it was from theology that mathematics and physics 
received this valuable, instructive, fruitful dogma, so it 
is to theology that they are still to look for limiting guides 
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that may prevent their wresting it to their own destruction. 
In the present day, when the domain of physical force 
has been so widely extended by brilliant experiments, and 
the induction that all manifestations of force, in space and 
time, are merely modes of motion, has been so firmly estab- 
lished ; carrying with it the consequence that all forces 
are really correlated forms of one force; it is sometimes 
hastily assumed that the doctrine of the conservation of 
the vis viva has been equally established as a universal 
truth. It is sometimes said that as the sum total of matter 
in the universe is constant, nothing being created and 
nothing being annihilated, so in like manner the sum total 
of force in the universe is constant, none being added, 
none being destroyed. It is said that all the forces in 
the universe are either being manifested as energy or 
becoming potential as power; and that the universe, there- 
fore, has been in motion from eternity, and will be in 
motion to eternity. 

Yet for this form of the doctrine there is no distinct 
evidence; and it has been stated, by very high authority, 
that it can be shown to be mathematically impossible. 
Wherever we see matter in motion, not under the guidance 
of organic life, it is moving toward a position of stable 
equilibrium, either statical or dynamical. By this phrase, 
“dynamical stable equilibrium,” we refer to such move- 
ments as those of the planets of the solar system. Yet 
a grave suspicion has been entertained that the luminiferous 
ether, or, perhaps, some grosser interplanetary matter, is 
slowly retarding the motions of the planets, so that these 
examples of apparently stable dynamic equilibrium would 
fail to give us assurance of an absolute perpetuity to the 
cosmos. The tendency everywhere is to move toward a 
final state of stable statical equilibrium,—a state indis- 
tinguishable by our imagination from a state of annihila- 
tion; for a final, universal, statical equilibrium implies an 
absolute quiescence of all motion, a return of all force to 
the abyss of potentiality, a disappearance of every con- 
ceivable phenomenon. And this state is threatened by the 
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universal phenomenon of cooling. The sun, for example, 
radiates his floods of light and heat. They may last mill- 
ions of years, but they are not inexhaustible: they may 
be supplied by showers of meteors and comets falling into 
it, but that supply cannot be infinite; for all that physical 
science can see, the sun must finally be as cold and dead as 
the moon. Even should two dead suns fall into each other, 
the concussion would produce only a temporary, partial 
return of the heat; for all the energy that could be con- 
verted into new heat would be the force which is in the 
translation of the two cold suns. Whereas, at present, the 
suns have all that energy, and their present heat beside. 
The energy of that heat is radiated outward, from the 
universe as known to us, with a constant flow; and science 
knows no way whatever by which it can be restored. If, 
therefore, physical science believes in an eternal, physical 
universe, she must, in order to find any basis for her belief, 
leave the domain of physics and come into that of theology. 
Science herself can lead backward only to a wonderful 
fire-mist, filling universal space, forward only to absolute 
zero, four hundred and sixty degrees below zero, Fahren- 
heit; pitch dark at that. For any origin of that inconceiv- 
able energy of pristine force, for any recovery from that 
total stagnation of utterly unimaginable cold and darkness 
wherein no physical forces will be manifest, she can turn 
only to the theological conception of God. 

Whether theology demands of us faith in the existence 
of a physical universe from eternity to eternity is, how- 
ever, a difficult problem, upon which there may not be 
an agreement among the deepest thinkers. Certainly, the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures seem to imply an ab- 
solute creation at a definite era of time, and an absolute 
destruction, at some future era, of the present existing 
universe. We have just said that purely physical science 
seems to point to the same conclusion. Yet, in those same 
Scriptures, the realities of the spiritual world are always 
represented in figures drawn from the natural world. 
Philosophy, speculating upon the same question, fails to 
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perceive the possibility of any communication between 
mind and mind, except through the medium of something 
perfectly analogous to matter. The authors of an ingenious 
little book, The Unseen Universe, endeavor to show that 
there may be ethereal bodies bearing the same relation to 
our present material bodies that the luminiferous ether 
bears to the grosser fluids of the atmosphere and the ocean. 
The fundamental fault in their treatise is the apparent as- 
sumption that man cannot exist without a body; and their 
argument for immortality only goes to. the extent of saying 
that it is possible that we have an ethereal body which may 
outlast the material body by thousands, or perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands, of years. This does not, however, sat- 
isfy the demand of pure reason, which shows that the 
soul of man, which reads and partially understands the les- 
sons of external nature, is directly akin to the eternal and 
infinite Spirit which writes these lessons. Seventy thousand 
years is no nearer to the true immortality of the human 
soul than seventy. That soul does not demand a body 
in order to exist, but simply demands control over some 
form of motion in time and space, by which it may express 
itself to other minds. How nearly analogous that control 
of motion, in the spiritual world, may be to our control of 
motions in the material world, is a question which prob- 
ably can never be answered until we have passed beyond 
the veil. 

All researches into the constitution of the natural world 
show that there is an intellectual connection of all the parts ; 
that there is a unity of thought, even in places where we 
discover no unity of cause; except we seek that unity of 
cause in the ideal connection in the thought which nature 
embodies. Thus there is an intellectual connection be- 
tween the force of gravity, the velocity of light, and the 
velocity with which the wave on the vibrating strings of a 
harp runs up and down the wire. There have been writers 
in our own day who have admitted this manifestation 
of wisdom and skill in the co-ordinated movements of the 
universe, but who have found themselves unable to admit 
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that any mind, even that of the Ruler of the visible universe, 
could have the control of unlimited physical energy. Mill 
thought that, if we yielded to the arguments for the being 
of a wise and beneficent God, we must at the same time 
admit that his power was limited. His opinions on theology 
are curious evidences of the impossibility of utterly expel- 
ling the spiritual nature from a man, even by such an 
education as that under which his growth was cramped and 
distorted. The evidences, which he thought he detected, 
of limitation to the power of the Almighty, appear to us 
to ‘have no weight. But, on the other hand, reason will 
show that there are limitations to the Almighty Power; 
which unreasonable men frequently overlook. Physical 
necessity, which to the common mind appears to be an 
absolute necessity, is, in fact, the weakest form of necessity. 
Logical necessity overrides it; and the highest necessity, 
moral necessity, reaches far above either of the other two. 
We rise by reason to the higher conception of infinite 
power, which can manifest itself in any form of existence, 
in the creation of a soul or of a world. To such an 
Almighty Power there are, of course, no limits in the 
quantitative sense, else the power would not be almighty. 
But there are qualitative limits, which we are not to disre- 
gard in our speculations concerning God’s actions. Fo) 
example, we cannot conceive that power has any control 
over the relations of space. If space be dependent on the 
infinite, absolute Being for its existence, it would seem to 
be simply this, that the divine omnipresence constitutes 
space. Space, therefore, could not be withdrawn into po- 
tentiality, even by infinite power. Again, neither reason 
nor imagination can conceive that even infinite power 
could make two straight lines enclose a space, or make 
commensurate the diagonal with the side of a square, or 
the diameter with the circumference of a circle. In like 
manner, reason presents the existence and relations of time, 
as being independent of power. If time be dependent at 
all upon God, it seems to reason that it is dependent on 
his being, and not upon his will. In other words, it may be 
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constituted by his eternity, but not by his fiat. Nor can 
we, in the most reverent frame of mind, admit that he could 
create a real period of time, neither before nor after the 
present instant. To such conclusions, we are compelled by 
a necessity stronger than that of power; namely, logical 
necessity. 

Now, since space and time are thus independent of power, 
it follows that there must be things in the physical universe, 
also, which are out of the control of power. Force and 
energy are potentially unlimited in the will of God, and 
in actuality may be increased or diminished by him. But 
inasmuch as physical forces are manifested by motion, 
and motion is manifested through space and time relations, 
physical forces must conform in their manifestations to the 
laws of geometry and algebra, which are independent of 
power. Thus, of logical necessity, there arise physical im- 
possibilities. There must be absolutely contradictory qual- 
ities in matter, as a function of space and time, which 
could not possibly be manifested in the same substance at 
the same time. 

When we enter the realm of spirit, the reason, even in 
its most reverent moods, recognizes the fact that there 
are also contradictories in spiritual things, absolute con- 
tradictories, so that it would not lie within the sphere 
of power to reconcile them. It is true that our sight in 
this realm is not so clear as it is in space and time. It 
requires sharper insight and more patient thought to see 
the high realities of the spiritual world. We may not, 
therefore, be able to point out spiritual instances of the 
limitations of almighty power so unmistakable as the in- 
commensurability of surds in mathematics. Yet we may 
certainly say that a being cannot be properly conscious 
and unconscious of the same thing at the same moment; 
that it cannot hate and love the same thing at the same 
instant; that it cannot be morally free, and yet controlled 
in choice by physical necessity. In our theological specu- 
lations, therefore, concerning the attributes of the Infinite 
Being, we are not hastily to assume that, because the Infi- 
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nite One is almighty, he can do what is impossible. “ With 
God, all things are possible,” is a truth which has its own 
limitations. It is not possible for him to err, to be ignorant, 
or to be unjust; it is not possible for his power to effect 
what lies out of the sphere of power. 

And He alone knows, in all cases, what is within the 
sphere of power. He alone knows, also, what things within 
the range of power are best to be done. The inductions 
which show his wisdom confirm the decision of the higher 
reason, which runs beyond the conclusions of induction, 
and declares that the knowledge and wisdom of the un- 
created First Cause must be infinite. A great deal of labor 
has been given, by religious writers, to the task of recon- 
ciling the goodness of God with the existence of so much 
apparent evil. A great deal might have been given to the 
equally difficult task of reconciling his holiness with the 
existence of so much pleasure in the world; tempting men 
so frequently to sin. If an apology is necessary for the 
existence of pain and evil, an apology is equally necessary 
for the existence of pleasure and of beauty. But, in writing 
upon these topics, men have usually failed to recognize the 
limitations of human knowledge. They have failed to 
acknowledge that man does not know the limits of the 
possible and of the impossible, that man does not know 
what is best nor what would be inexpedient. Those who 
have been bold enough to say that the evil in the world 
is real evil, and that it was within the power of God to 
prevent it, have usually been those who deny, or at least 
overlook, the spiritual and immortal interests of man, and 
who have thought that man perishes utterly when the 
body dies. 

God alone knows what is within the limits of possibility, 
and He alone knows what is best. To me, it seems evident 
that he has seen that virtue is the highest good; that 
there cannot be any happiness so high as that of a voluntary 
free co-operation of our spirits with his spirit. It is 
neither within the power of my imagination nor of my 
reason to conceive higher happiness, for a finite, a created 
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spirit, than the happiness of a free voluntary submission of 
the will to the will of the infinitely wise and infinitely 
good; that is, than the happiness of becoming a willing 
co-worker with God. But this highest happiness is impos- 
sible without freedom; and freedom, in a finite being, in- 
volves the certainty of occasional sin; and the redemption 
from sin can be accomplished only by a co-operation of 
the spirit of God with the human will. The fundamental 
postulates of reason, confirmed by inductions from every 
part of nature, thus involve the necessity for the occurrence 
of sin; and sin involves the necessity for redemption by 
a higher power than that of nature. The will itself 
cannot be reached ad eztra, by influences of the natural 
world. It can be reached, and aided in its infirmity, 
only by an influence from that power which originally 
gave it being. This is the high prerogative of its freedom. 

Again, inasmuch as the highest happiness is attainable 
only through freedom; and inasmuch as communication of 
spirit with spirit is, so far as we can see, attainable 
only through the guidance of forces producing motion, 
this. material external nature must contain unstable equi- 
libriums which our free choice can turn in any direction. 
Hence, the body must be of a texture which may allow it 
to be governed by spirit; and this involves a whole scheme 
of organic nature. But what human intellect can decide the 
possibilities and impossibilities involved in such a scheme? 
A recent French writer maintains that the peculiar chemical 
nature of nitrogen must, of necessity, produce every conceiv- 
able form of chemical instability; and that, among these, 
those fitted to survive must occur. These survivors are, he 
says, the’actual organic forms of nature. We quote this 
absurd conclusion only to show how universally conceded 
are the facts from which the sounder conclusion is drawn, 
that the plan of the organic kingdoms involved the necessity 
for the chemical peculiarities of nitrogen; precisely as the 
plan of giving to free finite spirits a body, in which to 
receive their primary education, involves the necessity for 
an organic kingdom. 

4 
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Now, our limited means of knowledge will not, at present, 
permit us to deny that, in the best adaptation of the globe 
to be the habitat of organized beings, there was involved a 
necessity for earthquakes, conflagrations, pestilences, and 
the like; just as in the plan of giving these free spirits 
liberty, and the education of free-born children, there is 
involved the necessity of allowing them to sin, and some- 
times to sin grievously. Much less are we at liberty to 
deny that these physical evils are essential for the educa- 
tion of the spirit. We would not rashly limit the powers 
of the Almighty. He is almighty, but he is also all-wise 
and all-holy. It is impossible for him to err or to be unjust. 
It is frequently said that, because he is infinite, he cannot 
do this and he cannot do that. Such negations of his power 
are unreasonable. His infinity prevents no action that is 
possible ; but his holiness and wisdom make error and sin 
impossible to him. His infinity does not prevent finite and 
special actions, if such actions are wise and holy. On the 
contrary, infinity is not infinite, if it do not include all the 
finite. Yet Strauss, in the introduction of his Leben Jesu, 
says that God, being infinite, can act only through all space 
at once, and through all past and coming eternities at once. 
Hence, he argues no miracle is possible, since a miracle 
would be an action of God at a given time in a given place, 
The fallacy of this reasoning is twofold. In the first place, 
even if sound, it is directed only against one particular 
theory of miracles. He therefore greatly errs in applying it 
to disprove the occurrence of miracles themselves. It would 
just as much disprove the occurrence of any and every 
change, or event of any character, in time and space. In 
the second place, it is fallacious, because it argues from infi- 
nite premises to finite conclusions. The infinite being is 
not infinite, unless it embraces all finitude. God is not 
infinite in power, unless he can act at any point and at 
each point of space, at any or at each instant of time. 
Strauss, therefore, in his attempt to argue from the infinity 
of God, that he can act only simultaneously throughout all 
space and synchronously through all eternity, is really im- 
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posing upon the Infinite, one of the feeble limitations of his 
own thought. 

We do not say that there was a physical impossibility 
(arising out of the necessary character of space and time 
relations) of avoiding the various forms of ‘Suffering and 
death. Neither do we say that there was a spiritual impos- 
sibility of giving man the highest education, and leading 
him most surely to virtue, and to the most profound and 
abiding joy, without the misery and sin of this world. But 
we do say, and say emphatically, thas human knowledge 
will not at present enable us to deny either of these impos- 
sibilities. For aught we know, these are impossibilities 
lying in the very nature of things, and seen in the absolute 
and eternal reason of the Creator, before the creation 
of man. We add that we agree with Leibnitz, and believe 
with our whole hearts that the infinite knowledge of 
God, seeing from the beginning all possible and all impos- 
sible forms cf creation, chose the very best, because it was 
the best; and we know it was the best, because he chose it. 
It has been asserted that Nature is as cruel to our race as 
she could be without destroying it. Yet, if we look at the 
Aryan races, we certainly find that in those countries where 
Nature is most cruel man is the happiest. He is not happy 
without labor; yet he is too lazy to work, unless he is com- 
pelled. 

It has sometimes been said that, if it was not in the 
power of Omnipotence to prevent sin, it would have be- 
fitted the divine holiness and beneficence to have refrained 
from creation. If sin be the greatest evil, if a free finite 
being will inevitably sin, why create him and put him ina 
world so fair, so full of enjoyment, misleading him into 
temptations, so full of sorrows, also misleading him into 
rebellion? And, when we answer that thus only is virtue 
possible, and that virtue, goodness, holiness, are sources of 
joy so great that the amount of happiness thus given to the 
good far outweighs the suffering of sinners, then we are 
answered, “Not if the suffering of each sinner is infinite 
and everlasting.” But is the delivery of the human soul 
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clearly in favor of the doctrine that the retribution for sin 
is eternal and infinite ? 

Sin is something more than ignorance or error or cor- 
rupted affections and sentiments. All these are evils which 
may lead to ‘sin, but they are not themselves sin. Sin is a 
misdirection of the will: it is a wrong choice. It lies at 
the very centre of our being. Therefore, it can be reached 
neither by light alone nor by anything else which is exter- 
nal to the man. We may protect him from all external 
assaults; we may shield him from all tempters from with- 
cut; we may set before him, in the clearest possible light, 
the reality of the moral law, its provisions and its penal- 
ties; and, nevertheless, the man may, in spite of all, choose 
to do evil. The freedom of the will is very limited; but, 
so far as it goes, it is real freedom. There may be very few 
occasions wherein an ordinary man exercises, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, much choice. He may drift on, 
as Cecil somewhere observes, for weeks and for months, in 
the right direction, carried by the current, without any clear 
individual self-conscious determination to go in that direc- 
tion. But, occasionally, opportunities occur for choice. 
Then the soul freely chooses, sometimes against light, 
against good impulses, deliberately yielding to the bad. 
This is alone emphatically sin; it is the fatal defect and 
misdirection of the will itself; it is a wrong choice. 

All the experience of human life shows that this wrong 
choice may be persisted in for an indefinite time. How 
can we be sure that a man, thus persistently choosing 
wrong, will not choose wrong forever, and in sheer obsti- 
nacy draw everlasting suffering upon himself? In that 
case, the awful words of our Lord would be literally true: 
it would be better for that man if he had never been born. 
But, by that view, we should seem to tax creative wisdom 
with error in having made a soul which had better never 
been made. The answer which the restorationist has made 
to this question is that divine power has infinite resources, 
and will find means to conquer the obstinate folly of every 
rebellious spirit. Many passages also are quoted from the 
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Old and New Testaments, to show that prophets and apostles 
expected a day when all souls should be brought into right- 
eousness. Yet there is a metaphysical difficulty in accept- 
ing that solution of the problem. This difficulty arises 
from the ‘*eedom of the will. How can even infinite 
power coerce a free spirit? How can even infinite power 
compel the obedience of the heart, the choice of a free 
moral agent? Such compulsion, such coercion, would de- 
stroy the freedom of the sinner: that would be altering 
his very nature, and rendering him incapable of the high 
happiness of the blessed. We all hope and pray for 
the salvation of all sculs; but it is not clear to the eye of 
reason how it is possible even for almighty grace to be 
irresistible to a soul which retains its liberty. But liberty 
is the essential condition on which righteousness and sin 
are alone possible. 

A second solution is given by the New Church in the in- 
finite goodness of God. It is said that the man who obsti- 
nately refuses the glorious inheritance of the sons of God will 
be allowed to enjoy at least the pleasures of the beast. In 
the psychology of the New Church, it is said that a persistent 
choice of evil makes at length the sinner hopelessly wedded 
to evil, his conscience becomes seared, he is shut out of the 
heavens and confined in the hells; but he enjoys them in 
his own low way. This view, however, appears inconsist- 
ent with our conceptions of the infinite holiness and justice 
of God. It makes too feeble a response to the awful sense 
of necessity laid upon us by the moral intuitions. A third 
solution is therefore proposed, drawn from the analogy of 
the spiritual to the organic life. In the body, irreparable 
injury mercifully ends in death. The abuse of the body 
ends in the destruction of the body. Why may not the per- 
sistent wronging of the soul end in the death of the soul? 
This would be giving a literal interpretation to the saying 
of St. Paul, that he that soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap destruction. Thus, the merciful provision of 
nature, that excess of pain or of mutilation brings death, 
would be extended into the spiritual as well as animal 
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organism. The reply is frequently made that the spirit 
is, in its own nature, indestructible; but we confess that 
we do not ourselyes feel the weight of merely metaphys- 
ical and ontological arguments to prove the indestructibility 
of the soul. The strongest argument for human immor- 
tality is that which Jesus uses with the Sadducees; 
namely, the moral argument. It is inconsistent with our 
highest conceptions of the goodness and justice of God to 
suppose that he would give us such a knowledge of him- 
self and awaken in us such hopes of an eternal service 
of his children, did he not mean to fulfil those hopes. But 
it is apparent that this moral argument loses its force when 
applied to a persistently wicked man,—to one who delib- 
erately chooses the things of the flesh in preference to 
those of the spirit, and deliberately rejects the knowledge 
of God. 

On the other hand, we must acknowledge that the same 
sense of justice, which revolts against belief in the endless 
suffering of a single child of God, revolts also against 
allowing triumphant, exultant wickedness, cruelty, injus- 
tice, contempt of human life, being allowed to escape all 
- other punishment than the mere extinction of life in the 
grave. It is certainly difficult for any man having a strong 
moral sense not to feel that wickedness, deliberate disre- 
gard of moral law, deserves a more positive penalty than 
simple annihilation. It is easy for us, in some states of 
mind, to condemn the idea of retributive or vindictive pun- 
ishment. At such times, we are inclined to affirm that all 
punishment should be purely remedial or preventive. But 
when we see a man deliberately disregarding what he 
knows to be the rights of his fellow-men, sinning against 
clear, undoubted light, and without the palliation of im- 
petuous passion or apparent necessity, it is difficult for 
us not to feel with Dr. Franklin, concerning the deliberate 
traitor to his country, that if there is no retributive justice 
and suffering awarded to him, in the world to come, there 
at least ought to be. In James Burgh’s remarkable vol- 
ume on the dignity of human nature, he draws an argument 
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for believing in the immortality of souls from this demand 
of our moral nature,—that the wicked, who have gone 
through this life without adequate punishment, should re- 
ceive a due recompense in the world to come. 

For our own part, we do not see that the light of nature, 
or that the light of the New Testament, makes the final 
fate of a persistently rebellious and wicked man clear and 
unmistakable. We utterly refuse to believe in the ever- 
lasting torment of any sentient being, and we should re- 
joice to believe in the final happiness of all souls. But a0 
happiness worth having is possible without virtue, no virtue 
is possible without freedom; and, with freedom, there is 
always possibility of persistent choice of wrong. Where, 
however, reason fails to point out clearly the probable issue 
and sequence of events, we should walk by the light of 
faith, which is the highest reason. The highest reason 
assures us, above all things,‘of the infinite wisdom, the 
omnipotent power, the unfathomable love of God. We 
may therefore be assured, at least, that every soul which 
is worth saving will be saved; that the universe is 
framed on laws of such perfect wisdom that they will re- 
sult in the best possible effects, not only for the race, but 
for each individual. But God alone knows what is possible, 
and what is really best. 

Tuomas HI. 


DR. BARTOL ON CHANNING AND GARRISON. 


Dr. Bartol’s article on Channing and Garrison, in the 
February number of this Review, though professedly written 
“in the spirit of atonement and reconciliation,” impartially, 
“from well-recollected and happy relations of like and 
perfectly equal cordiality” with both, presents a picture of 
Garrison so unlike the original, and so marked by miscon- 
ception, as to be unrecognizable by his surviving associates. 
While Dr. Channing is very properly eulogized for his great 
gifts and attainments as well as for his nobility of character, 
Garrison, by way of contrast, is held up to view, directly 
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or by plain implication, as self-righteous, violent, denuncia- 
tory, ambitious of personal fame, “ spattering innocent and 
well-meaning folks who were not subservient and committed 
entirely to his views,” “ engaged in the business of staining 
opponents’ characters,” stigmatizing Washington and Jef- 
ferson as thieves, “ceasing to be a gentleman, in his efforts 
to be a regenerator,” possessing an “ uncivil tongue” and a 
great “‘sweep of jaw,” putting “a recreant’s blot” upon 
“whoever would not join the line,” and “ handling” Chan- 
ning’s work on slavery “ vindictively.” 

Is not this a strange medley of accusation to come from 
one who claims to have had a “ friendly acquaintance ” with 
Garrison, and to regard him as “the stoutest of incarnations 
of human rights as against the chronic iniquity of human 
bondage,” and “ the anti-slavery primate in power, if not in 
time”? How did it happen, I wonder, that a man so 
weighted with faults and covered with blemishes, and pursu- 
ing his object upon principles and by methods which 
shocked the wise men of his time, was yet exalted to such a 
pinnacle of power? If there were any truth in Dr. Bartol’s 
philosophy of reform, as clearly indicated in this article, 
Garrison, instead of being “ primate in power,” should have 
been discarded from the anti-slavery movement as a hin- 
drance and an obstruction. 

I have tried in vain to imagine what was the provocation 
for such an attack upon Garrison at the present’ time. 
Supposing there was need of a fresh panegyric upon Chan- 
ning, did that create a necessity for assailing the founder 
of the anti-slavery movement? I cannot think so. All the 
merits of the great preacher and all his claims upon the 
gratitude of his countrymen might have been duly set 
forth without an attempt to cast a shadow upon any other 
name, least of all upon that of the man who led the move- 
ment against American slavery, and but for whom, in all 
probability, Dr. Channing would never have written a line 
upon that subject. It is true that they differed upon impor- 
tant points of anti-slavery principle and policy, but this differ- 
ence was no doubt as honest upon the one side as upon the 
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other. I think I can say with truth that neither Mr. Garrison 
nor any of his friends ever doubted Dr. Channing’s perfect 
sincerity; but they certainly did question his clear-sighted- 
ness, while defending themselves against his criticism of their 
principles and measures. To them, his first book on slavery 
seemed self-contradictory,— to take back on one page what 
he had said upon another; and, naturally enough, they 
feared that his apologies for individual slave-holding would 
more than overbalance his testimony against slavery as a 
system, and that his indorsement of many of the popular 
objections to their movement would prove a formidable 
obstacle in their path. Was it unnatural or in any way 
improper that they should have met criticism with criticism ? 

But Dr. Bartol says that Garrison “ handled” Dr: Chan- 
ning’s book “ vindictively.” Of the truth of this charge, 
he affirms there is “ flagrant proof”; but he does not present 
that proof, nor can he do so, with whatever diligence he 
may search for it. Mr. Garrison was eminently fair in this 
matter. He gave Dr. Channing a large hearing, allowing 
the reader full opportunity to judge him out of his own 
mouth. He brought into sharp comparison passages that 
he deemed conflicting and self-contradictory ; but he copied 
these passages ipsissimis verbis, and kept the columns of the 
Liberator open to Dr. Channing or to any one else who 
might wish to speak in his behalf. The argument was 
no doubt close and sharp, as was the fashion of the 
time; but it was not “vindictive,” and Dr. Bartol should 
make haste to retract the charge. Nor is it true that 
Garrison, either “ contemptuously ” or otherwise, “ refused ” 
Channing’s “proffer of aid” to the Abolitionists. How 
could he have done so, when no such proffer was made, 
and when co-operation on his part with them was rendered 
impossible by his open and strenuous rejection of the two 
cardinal principles of their movement,— namely, immediate 
emaneipation and the inherent and universal sinfulness of 
slave-holding? While, on the one hand, his exposition 
of the nature of slavery justified every epithet which the 
Abolitionists applied to it, on the other his apologies for 
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slave-holding, on the part of so-called good men, operated 
directly to strengthen the system by quieting the con- 
sciences of those whose example was one of its main 
supports. Is Garrison to be blamed for defending the anti- 
slavery movement against a critic so influential? How 
could he have done less? Yet Dr. Bartol says, “It was as 
if John the Baptist had rejected Jesus, instead of heralding 
him with the magnificent eulogy of humility he pro- 
~ nounced.” This comparison would be more pertinent, 
if Jesus had rebuked John as one who was hindering 
a good cause by his eccentricities of dress and diet, by his 
indiscriminate denunciation of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
as a “generation of vipers,” and by creating an unwhole- 
some and dangerous public “agitation.” As I read the 
record, Jesus wholly approved of John’s principles and 
methods, and was not in the least shocked by his harsh 
language. Nor did he think him impracticable and fanatical 
for calling upon men to repent immediately! Garrison’s 
defence of himself and the movement he had created is still 
farther stigmatized by Dr. Bartol as a “collision, calculated 
and of set purpose” on Mr. Garrison’s part, to “run off 
or run down” Dr. Channing! Garrison, a “young” man, 
is rebuked as forgetful of the “reverence” due from him 
to an elder, and as “hotly engineering” a controversy with 
one who stood “in the clear upper firmament of fame, the 
thundering Jupiter of American theology.” What a picture 
this suggests! The young and obscure stripling Garrison 
rushing upon this “thundering Jupiter,” who was descend- 
ing upon the abolition host from his “clear upper firma- 
ment of fame,” and seeking to “run him off or down.” 
If there is anything ludicrous here, the fault is not mine; 
and, surely, the attempt to shift the responsibility for the 
onset from the shoulders of the attacking to those of the 
defending party is preposterous. The matter in dispute, 
moreover, was more than a “difference about the use of 
terms,” or a “question of words and of verbal virtue.” It 
represented principles of the deepest foundations and the 
broadest sweep. And what shall be said of Dr. Bartol’s 
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imputation upon Garrison as “virtually saying,” with 
reference to Channing, “ Who is this to doubt that I am 
perfect?” What can be said but that it is without a 
shadow of warrant in truth? It should be added, in justice 
to Dr. Channing, that his objections to the principles and 
measures of the Abolitionists, which seemed quite insur- 
mountable at first, grew weaker as time went on. His tone 
toward them became less critical and more appreciative. 
In his last public utterance, the address delivered at Lenox, 
Aug. 1, 1842, only two months before his death, there 
is not only no word of dissent from their views, but a 
hearty indorsement of their most cherished principles and 
measures. It thrilled their hearts, and they at once printed 
it as a tract for general circulation. It showed very clearly 
that he had seen new light since he first began to write 
upon the subject; and, if he had only lived a few years 
longer, he might perhaps have committed himself unre- 
servedly to the anti-slavery movement. That address is 
indeed fit to have been his last. In all his works there 
is nothing more eloquent, or that better illustrates the 
moral grandeur, beauty, and force of his literary style. 

Dr. Bartol reminds us that “overstatement is our politi- 
cal, theological, and social sin”; and yet, apparently, he 
does not even suspect himself of committing that sin when 
he compares Garrison to Guy Fawkes, and charges him with 
“branding as pro-slavery and dripping with blood whoever 
was not ready for African emancipation at once,” and with 
“riding back with repeated and relentless charge upon 
those who lisped a sentiment other than his own,” etc. 
Shall I say the author of these imputations treats Garri- 
son “ vindictively”? I make no such charge; but I do 
say the imputations themselves, however honestly uttered, 
have no warrant whatever in the writings or speeches 
of Garrison. The great anti-slavery leader was not only 
just, but kind and fair toward those who differed from him 
in opinion. Especially was he patient with those who, 
with “faces set Zionward,” were seeking for the truth. 
His habitual tone in public and private was calm, courteous, 
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and friendly; and his epithets never outweighed his argu- 
ments. When some great principle was at stake, he was 
firm as a rock, but singularly accommodating in all lesser 
matters. He knew when to speak and when to be silent. 
He never mistook a mole-hill for a mountain, nor was he 
quick to take offence. His judgment was never whelmed 
in passion, while his tact was unfailing. As a speaker, his 
power in convincing opponents was phenomenal. How- 
ever sharply he might deal with an antagonist’s arguments, 
he did not consciously misrepresent him, and was mindful 
of the courtesies of debate. The columns of his paper were 
ever open, even to his enemies. Vindictiveness was wholly 
foreign to his nature. In the presence of his colaborers, 
he was unassuming, and open to suggestion from the hum- 
blest of them all. 

But why should I ask the reader to be satisfied with my 
testimony, when I have a witness in Dr. Bartol himself? 
In 1880, when the sod upon the Liberator’s grave was yet 
fresh, the Doctor, in his volume of Principles and Portraits, 
gave to the world a picture of “Garrison the Reformer” 
as unlike that in the article now under review as a June 
day, with its soft air, its scent of flowers and songs of birds, 
is unlike the storm and stress of an arctic winter. The 
witness’s earlier testimony shall speak for itself: — 


“In the idea held of him among most intelligent and good men 
forty years ago, Garrison was but a town-crier and bell-ringer, disturb- 
ing quiet people with his noise; or a new sort of Peter the Hermit pro- 
voking an impracticable and profitless crusade, acrid in his own temper, 
and charging baseness on the millions who would not adopt his means. 
But the fact that his enterprise was never forlorn or hopeless in his 
own mind proves that he had a faith, beyond that of his censors, in 
mankind. He felt it was impossible that, when they perceived their 
sins, they should not renounce them. That he was bitter against the 
crime of slavery was not the ugliness, but the beauty of the man. Is 
not the physician disqualified and guilty of malpractice who cannot, 
on occasion, prescribe pills of wormwood and draughts of gall? Garri- 
son’s bitterness was to Garrison no more than is the pungency in the 
seed that gives the delicious flavor to the berry and fruit... .The 
sweet voice and sunny face and benign temper that made the music 
and light and air of his dwelling. and were to wife and children a per- 
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petual charm, were not thrown off like an outside garment, in order 
that he might be an east wind to opponents and a public scold. He 
was a genial, generous, and honorable foe to men in their bad customs; 
but he hated no man, North or South. Those from either section 
who met him delighted in his presence and in his talk; and, among 
the sympathizers in his aim, he was the most gracious and merry 
of the band” (pp. 416, 417). 

“Garrison was mistaken for a heated zealot, when he was a tranquil 
marksman. He was the granite hill against which the raging elements 
broke, to flow down in a fertilizing stream.... He was an element 
of hostility to wrong, and no more than an element of nature to be 
blamed ” (p. 482). 

“ One genuine spring of human love bears refreshment far and wide, 
as arunnel of living waters supplies a town; and Garrison was a foun- 
tain. His advance resembled a marching with banners. As a paper 
that flutters and rustles in the street startles a timid horse, so the 
‘ Liberator’ alarmed every traveller on the highways. A rope was 
around his neck in Boston. Where is it now? What a relic it would 
be, like the holy coat of Tréves or the bones of martyrs or a piece 
of the true cross! By the descendants of the very men that plied 
and cast it about his neck, like a lasso for a wild beast, it would be con- 
verted now for an ornament and a charm. He wrote on his dungeon 
wall the reason of his incarceration. On earth and in heaven, he has 
come out; into the light” (pp. 483, 434). 


How the author of these sentences could have written 
the article now under review, reviving the false accusations 
of “forty years ago” against Garrison, is to me a psycho- 
logical puzzle. I appeal from the Bartol of 1886 to the 
Bartol of 1880. If Garrison was “not a heated zealot, but 
a tranquil marksman,” “bitter” only “against the crime of 
slavery,” possessing a “sweet voice and sunny face and 
benign temper,” how can it be possible that he was rude, 
unjust, and “ vindictive” to Channing, and in the constant 
habit of “branding” men, for mere differences of opinion, 
as “ pro-slavery and dripping with blood ” ? 

I cannot understand how any one in the least acquainted 
with Garrison’s life and writings can charge him, as Dr. 
Bartol does, with losing sight, as Channing is said not to 
have done, of. the “ vast personality” of the nation, in its 
corporate capacity, and “analyzing it into units of guilt.” 
Individualism was far more the ism of Channing than of 
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Garrison, and the writings of the latter show that he had 
the keenest sense of the guilt of the nation as such and its 
duty to break every yoke. Again, I am surprised that 
Garrison’s lamentation that the English language furnished 
no epithets for the horrible crime of slavery but such as 
were applicable in popular usage to minor offences is 
changed by Dr. Bartol into a lamentation that he could not 
find “ epithets sharp and biting enough” for “the business 
of staining opponents’ characters”! What an “overstate- 
ment” and perversion! And what shall be said of it as an 
example of “verbal virtue”? But the Doctor sometimes 
amuses as well as surprises us, as when, for instance, on 
one page, he criticises Garrison as lacking in the sense of 
personal sinfulness and as too much inclined to assume his 
own impeccability, and upon another cites as an evidence of 
Channing’s “translucent saintliness” the observation he 
once made concerning himself, that “he could remember of 
trespass from his childhood” only some “venial sins,” for 
which he thought “he was a better man.” Thus, what is 
set down as a fault in Garrison is counted for righteousness 
in Channing. 

In admiration of Channing’s intellectual gifts and of the 
simple grandeur and purity of his literary style, I yield to no 
one. His writings on slavery contain many passages as de- 
lightful to the ear as they are quickening to the moral sense. 
Nevertheless, I think Dr. Bartol overbold, when he says “ Gar- 
rison was intellectually a dull man compared to Channing,” 
and “has left no literary monument of his opposition to or 
description of the wickedness of slavery to vie with that of 
his compeer.” Dr. Bartol has apparently forgotten the 
“ Declaration” of 1838, of which Whittier says: “It will 
live as long as our national history. I love, perhaps too 
well, the praise and good-will of my fellow-men; but I set 
a higher value upon my name as appended to that ‘ Dec- 
laration’ than on the title-page of any book.” True, Garri- 
son never wrote a book on slavery; but his biography, 
which Dr. Bartol, with questionable taste and scant regard 
for “verbal virtue,” likens to an “ ash-heap,” abounds in 
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passages of unsurpassed intellectual force and beauty of 
style, describing the wickedness of slavery and the sin of 
apologizing for it,— passages, I venture to say, that will not 
suffer by comparison with anything to be found in the anti- 
slavery writings of Dr. Channing. If it was a “dull man” 
who conceived, organized, and led the mightiest movement 
of the nineteenth century,—a movement that resulted in 
giving freedom to four million slaves, and in the light of 
which our vaunted American statesmanship was discovered 
to be foolishness,— then let us henceforth honor Dulness as 
the mightiest of forces and the most exalted trait of human 
nature. 

In closing this replication, the necessity for which I deeply 
regret, and which I hope is free from any taint of unchar- 
itableness, I am glad to express my hearty concurrence with 
Dr. Bartol in the opinion that Garrison “could not under- 
stand how slavery ... could have been needed in a nation’s 
cradle, in order that any Constitution on these shores a 
century ago should exist.” He was morally incapable of 
understanding such a proposition save as an affront to God 
and man, to reason, conscience, and liberty. Slavery was 
in truth almost the only obstacle to national unity, and was 
no more “needful” to the nation’s cradle than is a boa- 
constrictor to a children’s nursery or a pack of wolves to 
a sheepfold. There is hardly room for doubt that, if the 
opponents of slavery in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 had been as united, courageous, and firm as they ought 
to have been, they might have given the system its death- 
wound and saved the Constitution from defilement. But, 
whether this was or was not within their power, there was 
no excuse in the court of conscience or at the bar of God 
for the compromises whereby slavery was fastened upon the 
country, and the seeds of the Civil War were planted in 
the Constitution. “God is not mocked. Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” On this point, I am 
happy to quote Dr. Channing. “On this subject,” he says, 
“our fathers, in framing the Constitution, swerved from the 
right... . No blessings of the Union can be a compensation 
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for taking part in the enslaving of our fellow-creatures. .. . 
Slavery and security can by no device be joined together.” 
Channing’s “interior vision” on this subject coincided per- 
fectly with Garrison’s, notwithstanding their differences 
upon other points. 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 


THE SUFFICIENCY OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


The subject assigned for this lecture is “ The Sufficiency 
of the Promises of the Gospel to meet the Reasonable Wants 
of Man both in Time and Eternity.” 


Every animal has needs proportioned to his capacities 
and powers. These determine his place in the universe. 
The lowest creatures have the simplest structure. Some of 
them are almost all stomach, possessing a toothless mouth, 
which is only an opening into an alimentary cavity. This 
is the first and most rudimentary organism, and it is essen- 
tial to the being of the zodphyte. As we ascend the scale 
of animated nature, the organs are multiplied and diversi- 
fied, until at last we come to man, who, instead of bending 
toward the earth, walks erect, with his face directed to the 
heavens, while he bears within him that which distinguishes 
him from the whole brute creation, and allies him to a higher 
order of spiritual existences. 

For every want which has been implanted in any organi- 
zation there is somewhere appropriate nutriment. Individ- 
uals are adapted to their surroundings. If the naturalist 
discovers a fossil, he can judge from its form and structure 
whether originally it was made to live on the land or in the 
water or to fly through the air. Sometimes, it is not easy 
to discover the objects which are correspondent to each 
other and which really belong together. A few years ago, a 
rare foreign plant blossomed in the conservatory of the 
Botanic Garden in Cambridge, having a nectary of such 
length that no known insect could penetrate to the bottom 
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of it, extract the honey, and fertilize the flower. Yet it 
was certain that there must be such a winged creature, else 
the plant would die out. Afterward, a student of entomol- 
ogy from the Agassiz Museum appeared, who wished to 
learn what flower had a tube which was suited to the long 
proboscis of a certain moth, for which no correlative had 
been discovered. Now the problem was solved, and each 
inquirer was answered. 

We are not at all times conscious of all our requirements ; 
but, because these are not felt and acknowledged, it does 
not follow that they do not exist. Circumstances may be 
such that we have not been made aware of them, or we 
may have become so accustomed to our mode of living that 
for the time being we are satisfied, and do not ask for any- 
thing else. The savage has no desire for art and the com- 
forts and luxuries of civilization, because the necessity for 
these things has not yet been developed in him. He is con- 
tent to be a barbarian. The slave is happy, if he is housed 
and warmed and clothed and fed, and he does not dream of 
the possibilities of which his nature’is capable. Habit may 
make a man willing to be a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water; but this does not prove that he has not powers 
which, if unfolded, would fit him to become something 
nobler than a beast of burden. Libraries may not be used 
by many, even though they may be filled with treasures 
which shall be accessible to all without money and without 
price: can we infer from this that they do not answer to 
any real want in man? Churches may not be generally 
attended: shall we conclude therefore that there are no 
deep human needs which they are designed to meet and 
supply ? 

Mea, however, are not always really satisfied, even when 
they appear to be so. There is an unrest which is plainly 
discernible in society, a longing for what is higher and 
better than material things. There are those who seem 
bright and buoyant, like bubbles sparkling and dancing 
upon a stream; but not all who wear the mask of smiles 
and gayety have the same brightness and cheerfulness 
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within. In many a brilliant circle, it has been said, there 
is not a single person who would not be afraid to go home 
and think. It is a mark of degradation when any one is 
content to be what he ought not to be,— when the serf is 
reconciled to being a bondman, and the uneducated prefers 
to remain in ignorance, and the inebriate to continue a 
drunkard, and those who are in darkness love it rather than 
light; for this is as if one who was the owner of a palace 
should deliberately close all the higher and attractive apart- 
ments, and occupy only the cellar or basement. But we 
cannot permanently suppress the primal instincts which are 
within us. The time will come when the individual will 
be aroused to a consciousness of himself, when the ideal of 
what he might be and should be will rise before him, and he 
will wish to realize it, and to be in the truest sense a man. 

A craving which has slumbered and been inactive, when 
once awakened, must be gratified. The demands of our 
physical system are imperious and exacting, compelling men 
to resort to the most appalling measures in order to preserve 
life. The claims of our, rational nature, if not equally 
urgent, are keenly felt; and individuals are conscious of a 
great loss when the facilities for self-culture are denied to 
them. We have all heard of that German youth who, 
about sixty years ago, was found in the streets of Nurem-. 
berg, almost entirely helpless. Though sixteen years of 
age, well-formed and evidently of good family, he had been 
for nearly all his life kept in a room underground, from 
which the light was excluded, he had been brought up 
principally on bread and water, and he could only write 
his name and a few other words, being in other respects 
totally ignorant. No human being had ever visited him, 
except a man during the night, whose face he was not 
permitted to see, who washed and dressed him and brought 
him his food. Being unaccustomed to walking, he was 
carried on the back of this man, when he was brought to 
the city, and was then turned adrift. His history drew 
forth universal sympathy on account of his mysterious 
origin, his forlorn condition, and his tragic end; for he was 
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shortly afterward assassinated by a stranger who was never 
discovered. The shutting out of the light from this unfort- 
unate person’s body was as nothing in comparison with the 
deprivation which he was compelled to undergo while living 
in mental darkness. This was a crime against reason, far 
more cruel and iniquitous than the other. This was the 
stigma which rested upon the Southern States during the 
existence of slavery, when laws were passed forbidding that 
the colored people should be taught to read. The mind 
needs knowled:ze, and it cannot thrive unless it has its 
proper food. He who is debarred the means of acquiring 
it, or who is shut out from all intellectual companionship, 
is in a situation that is cramped and pitiable indeed. There 
has recently been published a little book by a French 
Catholic priest, who for twenty-five years has been dis- 
charging the duties of his office in a region so poor that the 
priests as well as the peasants have subsisted on what was 
barely sufficient to keep life in their bodies. A man of 
considerable talent, yet obliged to live in a village where 
he had no congenial society and no opportunity of improve- 
ment, without friends or conversation with any who could 
be of benefit to him, almost without books for lack of money 
to procure them, and without a prospect of bettering his 
lot,—such a life passed in obscurity was a kind of mar- 
tyrdom, and only his religious faith enabled him to bear it. 
In touching words, the Abbé compares himself to a germ 
hidden in the soil, which wishes to bud and bloom, and 
dreams of the sunlight, the breezes, and the dew: “I must 
be a flower. Since trial comes to all, I had rather suffer 
in the light than in the darkness; for I do suffer here, and I 
am not happy in my solitude. The darkness is heavy, the 
earth presses on me, the worm insults me, longing kills me. 
I must bloom, I will be a flower.” 

Man, however, is more than an intellectual being, and his 
spiritual needs are deeper and more pressing than any which 
originate in his mental constitution. He cannot ignore these 
without being impoverished. Unless the highest within him 
is cultivated, he has not come to his full estate, but is in 
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an inferior stage of development. The cry of the soul is 
more affecting and profound than that of the body. It 
comes out of the depths. It is a longing for truth and light 
and love and peace. If the spirit cannot find these, it will 
flutter and vibrate, like the needle in the compass, and 
have no rest till it points to the pole-star in the heavens. 
Our corporeal wants are the same as those of the lower 
anime's ; but, when these are fully met, we are not contented 
as they. After they have appeased their hunger and thirst, 
they lie down in quiet. But man is not thus at ease. 
What delights him to-day does not please him to-morrow. 
He has a latent sense of deficiency which all that the world 
affords does not fully gratify; and, unless he obtains what 
will satisfy it, he cannot be truly happy. 

This demand of the soul is for God, the Supreme Good. 
The spirit mounts spontaneously to its source. The finite 
seeks the Infinite, the dependent seeks the Unchanging and 
Everlasting. The universe, with all its marvellous adapta- 
tions, its beauty, order, and harmony, must have an author. 
It is impossible for us to accept an endless chain of second 
causes. The sentiment of worship in man is universal and 
ineradicable. He cannot outgrow it. He cannot banish 
the thought of the Deity. It haunts him; and, if he at- 
tempts to drive it from his mind, it still comes back to 
him. Yet it is not enough to know’ that there is a God. 
We want to be informed of his character and of his dis- 
position to us. We wish to be assured that he is loving 
and that he is near, that we can commune with him and 
can trust him for the present and for the future. We ask 
for some revelation of him and of his relation to us. We 
are subject to infirmities and trials. There is no earthly 
friend to whom we can unbosom ourselves, and breathe our 
secret griefs and aspirations. We cannot pray to the Im- 
mensities and Eternities,— the impersonal, unpitying laws 
and forces of the universe. Our soul thirsteth for God, as 
the hart panteth after the water-brooks. We exclaim with . 
the Psalmist, “My soul waiteth for the Lord more than 
they that watch for the morning.” We say with Augus- 
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tine, “Thou, Lord, hast made us for Thee, and our heart 
is not at rest till it finds rest in Thee; for with Thee 
is peace and life indisturbable.” We pray with Thomas 
& Kempis: “ O God, who art Truth, make me one with Thee 
in everlasting love! I am often weary of reading and weary 
of hearing. In Thee alone is the sum of my desire! Let 
all teachers be silent, let the whole creation be dumb before 
Thee, and do Thou only speak unto my soul!” If there 
be no such being, or if he cannot be known by us, then 
are we in utter loneliness, mere atoms whirled along resist- 
lessly in the stream of destiny. Nature is often ambiguous 
and ominous to us. It manifests the: divine power and 
sovereignty, and we see in it evidences of goodness; but we 
see also calamity and undeserved saffering. If we inquire 
for an explanation of these facts, it gives no reply. We are 
like the Kaffir, who said to a traveller in Africa: “ Twelve 
years ago, I went to feed my flocks. I sat down upon a 
rock, and asked myself sorrowful questions,— yes, sorrowful, 
because I was unable to answer them. On what pillars do 
the heavens rest? Who makes the waters flow without 
ceasing from morning to night and from night to morning? 
The clouds also come and go. Who sends them? How 
does the corn sprout? Yesterday there was not a blade in 
my field. To-day, I returned and found several. Who can 
have given to the earth the wisdom and the power to pro- 
duce it? Then I buried my head in both my hands.” 
Christianity furnishes a solution of all these problems. 
It meets the eager desires of the heart by its disclosures of 
the character of God. It teaches that he is immanent in 
the universe, and not far from every one of us. His wor- 
ship therefore is not bound to special days and places, since 
it can be offered in the closet and go up from every sincere 
spirit. And the heavenly Father is not merely just, but 
he is loving; and he is not merely loving, but he is love 
itself. There is, then, no real evil in his administration and 
government; and what seems such must be subservient to 
good. All men are dear to him as his children, and even 
their waywardness and disobedience cannot alienate them 
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from his unceasing affection. As a tender shepherd, he goes 
out after the lost sheep until he finds it. He is like 
a woman who has missed a piece of money, and who makes 
diligent search, and does not cease from her efforts until she 
recovers it. By such strong images is his interest in those 
who have gone astray illustrated. Itis not perhaps strange 
that this truth should have been less prominent in many 
theological writings than it is in the Gospels, since it is 
difficult for men really to believe it. Yet Jesus not only 
taught it, but he exemplified it in his conduct. He was the 
embodiment of human tenderness, he was the friend of pub- 
licans and sinners; and the qualities which were so winning 
in the Beloved Son must in a still greater degree exist in 
Him who is of infinite perfection and the source of all love. 
Christ’s religion presents not only the highest and worthiest, 
but the most attractive conception of the Deity. Nothing 
is wanting, and nothing can be added to it, to deepen rever- 
ence and draw forth the profoundest trust and devotion. 
We must have entire filial confidence in such a Being: we 
have the strongest motives to please and obey him; and 
we cannot but feel safe in his hands for time and eternity. 

Another deep want of the soul is for forgiveness. Man 
is conscious of his unworthiness. He knows that he has not 
lived conformably to his own standard of right. He has 
been disobedient, has yielded to temptation, and has come 
far short of his duty. There is no one who has not failed 
to be and do as he ought. The best persons are the most 
sensible of their imperfections. They mourn that they 
have acted contrary to the Infinite Love. The Arabian 
patriarch, who is represented as perfect and upright, one 
that feared God and eschewed evil, is portrayed as saying: 
“If I justify myself, mine own mouth would condemn me. 
I have sinned. What shall I do unto thee, O thou Preserver 
of men?” The consciousness of ill-desert arises in every 
individual who has a conception of goodness and a desire 
to realize it in his life. It has manifested itself in every 
age, and has prompted men to make the most painful efforts, 
in order to obtain tranquillity of mind. They have endured 
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unexampled hardships and self-inflicted tortures, and they 
have literally sacrificed their dearest ones in order to pro- 
pitiate heaven. Who can pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow or sin? Dr. Johnson through his long life never 
forgot an act of disobedience to his father, of which he had 
been guilty in his* youth; and, when he was seventy-six 
years of age, he went to the market-place, and on the spot 
where the wrong was committed he stood for a considerable 
time, bare-headed in the rain, that he might by contrition 
atone for his early fault; and, at a later period, he expressed 
the hope that the penance was expiatory. Undoubtedly, 
some individuals have more compunction than others; but 
all must have feelings of sorrow and regret for the follies 
which they have committed. In the midst of a feast, unbid- 
den spectres have appeared to terrify the wrong-doer, and 
strange characters have been seen upon the wall. Reason 
will not acquit the transgressor, and at the bar of Con- 
science he stands condemned. He cannot be at peace unless 
he is pardoned. He cannot go heartily forward unless he 
has had absolution for the past. Since we are accountable 
not only for our deeds and words, but for our purposes and 
for the good we have left undone, who is there that should 
not take the attitude of the publican, and say, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner ” ? 

Our religion brings glad tidings to the penitent. It 
assures us that, if we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins. This indeed results from the 
fact that he is love, and that he deals with us as a true 
father would deal with his children. Men’s remorse and 
fear have pictured the Deity as a dreadful, avenging demon, 
with hands outstretched to clutch the guilty and consign 
them to a realm of unutterable woe. Jesus, however, rep- 
resents the father of the prodigal as yearning for his lost 
boy and looking out every day for his return, and, when at 
length he sees him coming in the distance, as running to 
meet him, tenderly embracing and kissing him. He will 
not hear a word in reference to his misdoings. It is enough 
that he has come home, and the best robe and ring are ready 
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for him. If the Son of Man had told us of nothing else than 
the welcome that awaits every one who is repentant, and 
the joy that is felt among the angels when a wanderer 
returns, he would be entitled to the loyalty and gratitude 
of every human being. His treatment of the contrite Mag- 
dalene and of the sinful woman whom the Jews would have 
stoned indicates, we must believe, the disposition of the 
Almighty toward all who have erred and are penitent. 
This, indeed, is declared in the Old Testament: that Jehovah 
is merciful and gracious, long-suffering, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin,— yea, though men’s sins be as scar- 
let. “I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins.” 
“Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity? 
He retaineth not his anger forever, because he delighteth 
in mercy.” All this is reaffirmed in the New Testament, 
which teaches that it was God’s love for the world which 
prompted him to give his Son, that by accepting and follow- 
ing him men might not perish. “He that heareth my word 
and believeth on him that sent me shall not come into con- 
demnation, but is passed from death unto life.” Paul in 
like manner asserted that his mission to the Gentiles was 
to open their eyes and turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they might receive 
remission of sins and an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified by faith. The apostle had experienced the power 
and comfort of this truth, and therefore he proclaimed it 
earnestly to others. “Be it known unto you, men and 
brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins.” It is not strange that this good news, 
thus presented, has been gladly embraced by multitudes 
who have responded to the gracious words of Him who in- 
vites all who are weary and heavy-laden to come to him, 
that they may find rest for their souls. 

But it is not enough that we have been forgiven. We 
need help to enable us to keep on in the right way. We 
are exposed to temptation. We are under the sway of 
habit. We are subject to the law of the members of our 
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body. It is not easy to become at once morally emanci- 
pated. We may wish to be free, but cannot. The resolve 
may be formed within us, but how to perform that which 
is good we find not. We feel our insufficiency. There is 
no one but has some weak point, where he is liable to be 
overmastered. We need strength for the battle of life, 
perseverance to perform its duties, patience to bear its 
burdens, courage to meet its disappointments, and faith, 
hope, and consolation to sustain us in our various tfials. 
We want, above all, deliverance from sin and its power. 
This the most devout and saintly persons, who have de- 
sired to live rightly, have longed for. “Turn away 
mine eyes from beholding vanity. Let not iniquity have 
dominion over me. Incline not my heart to any evil thing. 
Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip 
not.” We have an ideal of right, which we would fain 
attain. We have a hunger -and thirst after righteousness, 
and we would be filled. It is doubly hard to have a perfect 
standard set before us and to be aware of our inability 
to reach i+. A few years ago, an author wrote down his 
private personal experience, which he entitled the Story 
of his Heart, in which he endeavored to express (what no 
words could express) the cry of agony wrung from an 
ardent soul that had been thwarted in its best efforts 
and had been unable to accomplish its own purposes. If 
there could only appear on earth an ‘actual perfect life, 
then it would be seen that this was not unattainable, but 
possible. This would be of more value than any imaginary 
character, however beautifully it might be drawn, which it 
would seem useless to attempt to imitate. Such an exam- 
ple would rouse and stimulate the moral nature, and be 
more effective than the highest precepts. This was ar- 
dently wished for by some of the noblest of the ancients, who 
sought for it in vain. “Let any of you,” says one of them, 
“show me a human soul desiring to be in unity with God, 
not angry, not envious, not jealous, and in this poor mortal 
body aiming to have fellowship with Zeus. Show him to 
me. But you cannot.” 
7 
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Christianity meets this desire of all hearts for divine 
aid and for a perfect pattern. By its doctrines concerning 
prayer and the Holy Spirit, which is the helper and not 
merely the comforter,— Paraclete, one who comes to the 
assistance of another when called upon,— it assures us that 
if we ask we shall receive, and that the heavenly Father 
is more ready than any earthly parent to bestow his best 
gifts on his children. In the person of Christ especially 
there is presented to us one who is not merely a fault- 
less model,—that alone might be discouraging,—but an 
‘inspiring ideal. He lived in constant union with God, 
and he speaks in terms of familiarity and intimacy with 
the Deity which have never been heard before or since. He 
communicates the divine life, and gives to those who re- 
ceive him power to become sons of God. They are ani- 
mated with a new impulse, which enables them to face 
dangers and endure sufferings and surrender all, if necessary. 
The love of Christ constraineth them. The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus sets them free from the rule of 
sin and death. They are new creatures; and the new 
principle which has been implanted within them is as a 
living fountain gushing forth in good deeds and active 
service, and flowing on to everlasting life. Christ is the 
bread of life, and he satisfies the wants of men as no other 
religious teacher has ever done. His disciples are united 
to him, as branches are to a vine; and in that he himself 
hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor ‘them that 
are tempted. We have only to listen to the confessions 
of those who have been transformed by him, in order to be 
convinced that the joy which fills their hearts is genuine and 
strong. 

“T was a slave for many years; 
And, conquered by my sin, 
* I tried and prayed, in doubts and fears, 
But still was wrong within. 
Now, in my soul there’s constant peace, 
A peace I cannot tell : 
The living waters bubble up, 
And Jesus is the well. 
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The conflict’s o’er, the battle won, 
And Jesus is the king: 

Where’er I go, and while I’ve breath, 
I always mean to sing.” 


There is one more want of the soul which is profoundly 
felt in times of bereavement and grief. Is there another 
life, or is this the whole of man’s existence? This question 
presses heavily upon us when we are called to take fare- 
well of those whom we have loved. Are they gone from 
us forever, and shall we never see them again? If this 
be so, we, who have formed these ties of affection and 
friendship and have cherished these fond hopes, are of 
all men most miserable. If there is to be no renewal of 
the relationships which constitute so great a part of the 
happiness we enjoy here, the most distressing lamentations 
would go up from all the families of the earth, who could 
not be comforted when the precious objects of their love 
had been forever snatched from their companionship, and 
there was nothing left for them but irremediable despair. 
Moreover, if it should be believed that there is to be no 
existence after this life, many persons would be led to 
make the most of the passing hour; and, since the indul- 
gence of the appetites affords the most immediate and 
telling gratification, they would be tempted to say, “Come 
on, let us enjoy the good things that are present; let us 
fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments; let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds, before they be withered ; let none 
of us go without his part of our voluptuousness; for this is 
our portion, and our lot is this.” 

But we cannot extinguish the celestial spark which is 
within us, and which proves that we are not simply 
like the beasts which perish. Even in the presence of 
death, man cannot think that the dissolution of the body 
is the extinction of the soul. In all ages, he has hada dim 
expectation of a future state. This conjecture or desire, 
however, is not sufficient to enable him to pierce the clouds 
which lower above him. He wants something authorita- 
tive and sure, on which he can rely. Reason cannot give 
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this assurance. It can affirm nothing indubitable with 
respect to a matter which is altogether beyond its grasp. 
No philosopher has ever dared to assert with certainty 
anything about it. The wisest have given expression only 
to what seemed to them probabilities. This belief, then, 
may be a delusion, a dream, which will vanish before the 
increasing light of knowledge. Is immortality merely a 
creation of the fancy, “the Great Perhaps,” as Rabelais 
called it? 

Christianity speaks clearly, and explicitly on this sub- 
ject. Jesus says, “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” Paul writes, “We know that, if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
These and similar utterances are-so calm, elevated, and 
emphatic that we are convinced that they come from those 
who knew whereof they spoke and were not simply enthusi- 
astic and self-deceived. Their statements, taken in connec- 
tion with their characters, commend themselves to us as 
trustworthy and true. The future is to them as real as the 
present; nay, it is more substantial and enduring. Death 
is no interruption of our being, any more than sleep. It is 
simply disrobing, laying aside the garments of the flesh. 
The eternal life, which begins here, carries with it the 
promise not only of continuance, but of blessedness here- 
‘ after. This faith gives to the mourner calmness and resig- 
nation. He places over the grave the amaranthine wreath 
and emblems which typify the undying life of the soul. 
The early Christians celebrated the death of the martyrs 
as their birth into immortality. The dark angel is now 
recognized, not as a destroyer, but a deliverer, calling us to 
higher employments in a world of heavenly light and love. 
We lay down our work at the close of life’s day, confident 
that we shall begin again the next morning. Death cannot 
separate us from the love of God. The believer is willing 
to depart, when he is summoned; and, in all these things, 
he is more than conqueror through Him that loved us. 

Christ’s religion thus satisfies the wants of man by mak- 
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ing known to us a God whom we must adore and love, and 
an everlasting life which awaits us in the spiritual world. 
It does not puzzle us with metaphysical problems in regard 
to which the mind cannot arrive at any definite or intel- 
ligible conclusions, but what it says approves itself to our 
highest reason. It tells us all that we need to know, and 
all that can be justly required of it. Further details would 
not be for our advantage, and they might also impair the 
credibility of its teachings. The reserve and silence of 
Scripture, when contrasted with other writings which pro- 
fess to give all the particulars with reference to the unseen 
world, are as wise and significant as its speech. 

The gospel encourages the free development of all our 
powers; and it includes, under its supervision, the body, 
mind, and soul. The physical frame, it teaches, should be 
held sacred as the temple of the indwelling spirit. Intel- 
lectual inquiry and culture it favors, bidding men to be 
fully persuaded in their own minds, and to judge of them- 
selves what is right; while the renewal and growth of the 
higher nature are the burden of its pages. .It aims to make 
whole men ; and, hence, it insists on the consecration of the 
entire personality. Holiness is moral and spiritual whole- 
ness, and perfection is a condition of completeness in which 
no real excellence is wanting. 

Christianity is the friend of liberty, which is also a deep- 
seated want of man. It upholds the authority of law and 
government, and at the same time advocates the inherent 
rights of the individual soul. It declares that all its disci- 
ples are kings and priests unto God, thereby denying 
exclusive privileges to any. Its nobility are those who 
serve, as the Master washed the feet of his disciples. It 
commends whatever will conduce to the well-being and 
progress of society, and every permanent reform must be 
based on the principles which it has laid down. It tends to 
unite man to man and class to class, and thus removes the 
antagonism from which social disorders generally spring. 
The kingdom of heaven, which it seeks to establish upon the 
earth, is no Utopian fiction; but it is founded on the eternal 
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maxims and laws of righteousness, and every year brings it 
nearer to us. The author of the new covenant did not put 
forth an elaborate ritual or dogmatic system, which all 
must accept. He came that men might have life, and he 
laid the main stress on character. He said that willing 
obedience to the divine will would enable one to know the 
essential doctrine, and that a little child was the type for 
every one who would be a Christian. 

Whoever believes that Jesus was commissioned and 
empowered from on high, as he declared, is not troubled by 
doubts and anxieties. The sublime and solemn affirmations 
which he uttered are satisfactory and sufficient, since they 
seem likewise most reasonable. They, however, who do not 
acknowledge Christ’s authority are in a position similar to 
those who lived before the dawn of Christianity. They re- 
peat the same arguments and reach the same unsatisfying 
conclusions as the ancients. They admit the sovereignty of 
the moral law, but not the possibility of man’s receiving help 
from above, in order to fulfil it. George Eliot is a con- 
spicuous example of this class; for, when asked in regard 
to God, immortality, duty, she replied how inconceivable 
was the first, how unbelievable was the second, and yet 
how peremptory and absolute was the third. Notwith- 
standing the superior endowments, rare culture, moral eleva- 
tion and earnestness of this brilliant writer, there is wanting 
that spirit of hopefulness and trust which is the product of 
religious faith. This explains what has been well described 
as “the mournful music, the pensive minor key, which runs 
through her books, her letters, her character.” 

A pre-requisite for the survival of anything in this world 
is its serviceableness. As soon as any institution, school, 
or sect has outlived its usefulness, it will be superseded 
and pass away. Christianity stands this test successfully. 
It is not, like a system of abstract thought, liable to be 
displaced by a new system. It is unaffected by the advance 
of science and criticism. It is built upon a foundation 
which cannot be shaken, in its perfect fitness for human 
needs. As long as man remains what he is, a dependent, 
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imperfect, perishable being, he must always have spirit- 
ual wants; and he must have something which will ade- 
quately supply them. Christianity has exhibited a power 
which has been seen in no other religion, and which was 
indicated by its founder in his parables of the mustard seed 
and the leaven. It has renovated society and regenerated 
millions, and to-day is as vigorous and effective as ever. 
Though the moral ideal of mankind has been steadily rising, 
it still leads the race. We cannot conceive of any higher 
idea of God or man, or of human responsibility and destiny, 
than it inculeates. It is a life-giving spirit which will adapt 
itself to the changing circumstances of humanity in the 
time to come, as it has done in past ages. Such a religion 
must be from God. It cannot have been the product of 
human invention. To suppose that it was evolved from the 
brain of an uneducated carpenter’s son at Nazareth is an 
assumption that needs only to be stated, in order to ve 
dismissed as incredible and absurd. 

The world needs this religion. The problems of life were 
never more serious and perplexing than they are to-day. 
The questions which troubled Job still force themselves upon 
us in this nineteenth century. “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” “Oh that I knew where I might find him, that 
I might come even to his seat!” Man cannot answer these 
questions, and yet he is continually asking them and desir- 
ing some solution of them. Philosophy cannot speak de- 
cisively and unequivocally on these great topics. Science, 
which has enlarged our knowledge of this world, can give 
us no information in regard to another. Civilization has 
not diminished the necessity for faith and worship, and it 
furnishes no inward illumination or moral strength. Be- 
cause men may be richer and more refined, they are not 
therefore purer, nobler, and more independent of the Su- 
preme Being. Wealth and pleasure cannot fill the void 
which is within. The soul famishes in the midst of elegance 
and luxury, if deprived of its rightful and necessary suste- 
nance. There is no substitute for religion. Man yearns 
for communication with the Infinite ; and, if he can obtain 
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it in no other way, he will have recourse to necromancers 
and sorcerers. He wishes to find a key to the mysteries by 
which he is surrounded. He cannot remain content simply 
with nescience. Prof. Clifford was satisfied in being an 
agnostic; but, when his career was suddenly ended, one 
of his favorite pupils, who up to that time had been in 
full sympathy with him, started back from the thought that 
this was really the termination of his existence, and became 
a devoted Christian. 

The Church, if it is to gain and keep a hold on men, 
must furnish what will appease their deepest wants. If 
it merely attempts to please the eye or ear by its archi- 
tecture and music, or if it addresses simply the understand- 
ing by its discourses, it will not accomplish the purpose for 
which it exists. If it presents simply dry dogmas or purely 
speculative discussions in place of the living truth; if it 
reduces to a minimum whatever appeals to the religious 
affections and nourishes the interior life; above all, if it 
eliminates all that is distinctively Christian from its public 
services, it will lose, and it will deserve to lose, the right 
to be called a church: and, cut off from the historic associa- 
tions and vitalizing influences of the past, its permanence as 
an ethical, literary, or charitable society will be very doubt- 
ful. Yet the complaint is made that, after being burdened 
with anxieties and cares through the week, men go to 
church, and, instead of obtaining what they most require to 
strengthen them, they are invited to listen to the unfolding 
of a theoretical subject or the treatment of a social or 
economic theme. The preacher should bring to others what 
has most benefited himself, and endeavor to implant convic- 
tions like those which he has derived from personal knowl- 
edge of the riches of the kingdom of God, and direct ac- 
quaintance with the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of 
Christ. 

We do not appreciate Christianity as we ought, because 
we have always lived in its light and breathed its air and 
enjoyed its fruits. In proportion as our experience deepens, 
and we realize what it has done for the world, we value 
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it. May this gospel ever find acceptance and adoption here, 
and nourish in us all that godliness which has the promise 
of the life that now is and of that which is to come! 


Epwarp J. Youna. 


THE PATHOS OF SOCIALISM. 


The face and fate of Louise Michel might almost serve as 
an epitome of the tragic element of Socialism, which in this 
French woman becomes invested with a lurid power of 
fanaticism and self-abnegation. 

Born about 1830 of a titled father and a peasant mother, 
she passed her early life in the paternal castle, though with- 
out any recognition from its owner of her relationship to 
hini. Her ardent spirit poured itself forth in music and in 
rhyme, which were full of a wild and mystic enthusiasm. 
Victor Hugo was her god. Lamartine called her a daughter 
of poetry. But neither could shelter her, when, at twenty 
years of age, the death of her reputed father sent her out 
alone into the world, with a pittance of some twelve hundred 
francs. The mother, filled with awe for her wonderful child, 
but with housewifely instincts, and knitting her emotions 
and regrets into evér-lengthening stockings, followed her 
from one place to another. Louise would not marry. The 
parent could not comprehend such absurdity ; nor would she 
permit her to commit the other folly of becoming a sister of 
charity,—a bitter reflection to the old woman’s heart, when 
Louise entered the paths of self-imposed martyrdom, taking 
the sorrows of the world upon her as her heavy cross. The 
little inheritance was soon gone. She went to Paris as 
teacher; but her youthful, aristocratic tastes, her hatred of 
religion, and her restless heart, which rebelled against all 
authority, could not lead her to submit to the instructor’s 
réle of patience and catechism. She could never forgive the 
ruling classes which branded those like her, who were not 
responsible for their fate, with the name of illegitimate; and, 
therefore, she joined the Social Democrats. Soon, she be- 
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came the prophetess of the clubs; and, if she did not originate, 
she certainly gave a strong impulse to the formation of con- 
ferences in which women, who hated men and tyranny, 
declaimed as if the two terms were synonymous and as if 
free love were an equivalent for righteousness. If men cared 
for her, she inspired them with a greater devotion to the 
impersonal commune. The same individual who could urge 
the Central Committee to wild deeds as glorification of 
humanity could write gentle tales and legends for child- 
hood. She gave alms to her political co-laborers, and allowed 
herself to soliloquize or to be questioned, if, thereby, she 
could gain from each interviewer a gold piece for the benefit 
‘of her friends. The demands of Victor Hugo, of her faith- 
ful Rochefort, and of others, seemed to her but paltry bourgeois 
stipulations, compared with her own revolutionary zeal, 
which made her face rigid with lines of stern repression, 
though it could not hide the energy which lay concealed 
behind her gray eyes when she spoke of anarchy as the 
truest form of socialism. 

In March, 1883, she was sentenced to six years of im- 
prisonment and ten years of police surveillance, because 
she carried before her the “black flag of the strikes,” in 
a procession which halted unconsciously at bake-shops, a 
riot ensuing, though she denied any attempt at pillage. 
Yet at her trial, on-being asked if a man might take bread 
when he is hungry, she replied that the poor had that right. 
“Tt was not my intention,” she continued to say, “that they 
should take bread. ... Fifty thousand laborers out of work 
thought it wise to assemble in demand for bread; and, as 
I foresaw that ... the crowd would be swept away by 
cannon, it would have been cowardly in me not to accom- 
pany them. SoI went with them, though knowing that a 
peaceful manifestation could result in nothing.” Later, she 
allowed that revolutionary propagandism was the object of 
her life. 

In her prison at Saint-Lazare, she has written much, has 
gained the love of every one who came in contact with her, 
has shared the gifts that came to her with other prisoners, 
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especially with the little children who were there confined 
with their mothers, and has taught her rats and cats to 
feed together. When notified, on Jan. 14, 1886, that her 
pardon had been granted, she refused to accept it; but, being 
compelled to leave her room, she said, “Remember that I 
reserve the right not to consider myself as pardoned, and 
to act as I please.” She went directly to a friend’s house, 
and found rooms arranged for her with her old home furni- 
ture. The next day, she visite her mother’s grave. What 
her future will be, she herself, with her rash, enthusiastic 
nature, cannot tell, except that in some way she still will 
devote her life to the cause she loves so strongly. 

It was not simply Louise, but anarchistic Socialism, which 
was tried and condemned through her, as it had been before 
in 1871, and as it will be again, if not through her, at least 
through other impassioned men and women, until we have 
learned to adjust the relations of labor and capital. 

Socialism, as known under its various phases of collect- 
ivism and individualism, of state organization and of anarchy, 
is both universal and subtle, is beneficial and deadly. It 
assumed its first aggressive form at the time of the Peasants’ 
War in Germany. That contest, as later Hegel’s philoso- 
phy, prepared the way for modern scientific socialism. 
Though theologic differences were the alleged causes of the 
war, the two lines of opposition lay in the mutual antagonism 
of the peasant and the burgher. The war of classes had 
begun. Luther soon had to decide between the lower and 
the higher orders of the people. He chose the princes 
who protected him; while Munger, the secret leader of the 
poor, first a Catholic, then an Evangelist, latera Rationalist, 
was beheaded. The great Protestant leader denounced the 
war, using the very Bible he had translated for the people 
as an argument against them. The Augsburg Confession 
stands as the triumph of diplomacy, as the desire for unity, 
as the wisdom of far-sighted expediency over any enact- 
ment of individual or temporary principles. According to 
Lassalle, the contest failed because it did not embrace the 
idea that every one, as a rational being, should take an 
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active interest in State affairs, and not allow that interest to 
be dependent upon possession of land. After the failure, 
however, through the rise of industries, capital, the source 
of all our modern woes, began to be amassed. Out of the 
rebellion came the demand for German unity, foreshadowed 
in the cry of, “Der arme Conrad,” “No Lord but the 
Emperor,”—and also the claim that a citizen has rights, from 
which modern Socialism deduces the power of the State. 

It was not wealth in itself which the poor hated, but the 
sins of the rich, whose fortunes enabled them to be aggres- 
sive and immoral. The world counted by hundreds of 
thousands its Davids, who could have applied unto them- 
selves the parable of the ewe lamb. The German peasantry 
never yielded in its revolt against princely rule (not even 
when the Thirty Years’ War had desolated German soil), 
until the burghers took up the complaint of the oppressed 
and it had re-echoed down the coming ages to the voice of 
Bebel and his associates in the present German Reichstag. 

With the nineteenth century, Socialism first dimly named 
itself as political agitation. Fichte, Gall, and George Biich- 
ner were its writers and speakers. In 1832, a union was 
formed between a German and French paper aiming at 
democratic measures in Germany. It was quickly sup- 
pressed, only to be followed by new papers, clubs, and secret 
societies. Regicide began to be mentioned, proscription 
followed. The young German anarchistic movement spread 
into Switzerland. Weitling counted his men by forty thou- 
sand; Feuerbach’s influence widened; the whole existing 
social system was deemed worthless, and God and immor- 
tality were reckoned as worn-out ideas, until the various 
centres, seized with fright, banished the leaders of the 
unions. Paris next became the focus of activity, especially 
through its publications, notably that of Der Vorwdrts ; 
but these, too, were soon forbidden. Meanwhile, Germany 
had learned fo create its own organs and to extend the move- 
ment of the French Socialists. 

The working people as yet had no direct connection with 
Socialism: their societies were created: out of their own 
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bitter necessities. As unions, however, were formed, the first 
in Berlin in 1844, communism crept in, and the odor of 
piety failed. Recriminations began. Socialism, taking 
advantage of Democrat and Communist, wound itself into 
all the unions, except those of the strikers, who kept 
simply to their declaration of “Bread or Work.” Pathetic 
was the constant hope and its perpetual disappointment. 
Still, the dream lasted that government would be organized 
and ruled in the interest of the proletariat; that centraliza- 
tion of the economic means of support would prevail ; that 
all children would be educated at public expense; and that 
every one would have employment. There is no book 
which traces better the connection between Democfats, 
Socialists, Communists, and the origins and disasters of 
continental newspapers and pamphlets than Die Geschichte 
der ersten Socialpolitischen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland, 
by Dr. Georg Adler, Breslau, 1885. 

Pathetic was the failure of theories which through their 
very extravagance were foredoomed. Weitling wished all 
the working organizations of the future to unite on the 
principle of the given time of any work as measure of value 
(that performed after sunset being sufficient to support 
mankind), and upon an equal division of goods according to 
reasonable needs. Hess recognized sovereign personality as 
the guide of each man in producing or taking as much as 
he pleased. Whose plan was the wilder? More rational 
was the position of Marx, who maintained that capital 
should belong to all and should be spent for production 
alone, that history is a succession of class struggles, and 
that Socialism is the necessary product of the present. 

The story of the International is inspiring through the 
extent of its hope and the broad humanity of its aspirations. 
Yet its burden of distorted duties, its blind, reckless obedi- 
ence, its bold enunciation of wild opinions, and the dark 
mystery of its secret societies make it one of the saddest 
chapters in the narrations of fruitless endeavors. Established 
at first as a big trades union, the International, as an asso- 
ciation, refrained from exercising any political activity, each 
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member being free to join whatever party he chose. It 
hoped to suppress the present wage system, and preached 
the “federation of autonomous co-operative societies.” 
Though, as a whole, it took no part in the French Com- 
mune, its members committed in that cause excesses of all 
kinds. In Spain, in spite of its doctrines that no one should 
participate in any uprising which did not have in view the 
emancipation of the working classes, it forgot its doctrine 
of non-interference when the revolt broke forth, and en- 
deavored to forra a number of petty states, until the Revolu- 
tion became but a new betrayal of the working classes. 
The false, equally with the true International, fell into the 
hands of the Intransigeants, and the reorganization of the 
Spanish proletariat was made impossible for years to come. 
The motto of the Internationals, “The Emancipation of the 
Workers by the Workers themselves,” was far ahead of 
their power for self-restraint. The unintelligent members 
rebelled against the direction of the intelligent. The vast 
groups of members were too loosely connected for united 
effort. The chief impress they left upon the world they 
strove to benefit has been that of strengthening antagonism 
and bitterness between classes. They still exist, though 
known chiefly as the Society of the Black Hand in Spain 
and as Circles for Social Studies in Italy. Women are 
prominent in all their affairs; for they consider that the 
emancipation of women underlies that of men, as both are 
victims of capital. : 

I well remember how the association roused my enthu- 
siasm some years ago. I knew it first through one of its 
noblest American leaders, a man full of burning hatred of 
every form of imposition, wrong, and sham, but one cult- 
ured in many a science and literature. Proudly, sadly, he 
talked of its splendid wasted power, of the unseen spell by 
which hundreds of thousands would rise into instant action 
when the hour came for concerted work. Alas! for him, 
it never came; and he spent his time in defence of his order, 
and in active benevolence as a single-handed Internationalist 
among the working people, whom he organized into debat- 
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ing societies, scolding, loving, helping them. His daughter 
belonged to the association; and, when she died, its men 
and women offered their tributes “to the heroic and radiant 
soul of the citizen woman.” 

In any consideration of Socialism, it is not so much the 
failure or success of its various branches which gives a sense 
of sadness or of doubtful utility as its philosophical and 
religious aspects, though, of course, these must depend 
upon the point of view of the individual observer. The 
Christian Socialists have indeed flung out their banner for 
God and Christ, and the ethico-idealist school has planted 
itself squarely on the eternal verities of the moral law; but 
neither represents the great wave of materialism which is 
engulfing the masses. It is the religion of the Social 
Democracy which pierces the heart of Theist or Christian 
with the keenest longing to enrich the souls of those who 
scorn all spirituality and sentiment. Such persons have 
lost faith in another world, the miseries of this crowd upon 
them unto death, the earthly millennium must be realized. 
Therefore, the Social Democrat regards the right organiza- 
tion of work as the universal saviour, and the wresting of 
freedom from the yoke of slavish labor, from hunger, pain, 
and ignorance, as the quest for the Holy Grail. From 
praying and bearing, he has advanced to thinking and 
doing. Rightly to estimate such feeling, one must put 
himself in the place of the artisan, who has no leisure, 
who is ignored by the wealthy and pinched by his em- 
ployer, whose children toil and starve, and whose wife has 
lost all youthful charm in her struggles with motherhood 
and tenement uncleanliness. Such a one has the quick 
brains to catch a large idea, but lacks the training to dis- 
cover the wrong premise of the fallacious hope which sees 
the future in the brilliancy of equality, and looks back upon 
the past as the bitter cause of all his griefs, and who, as 
Church and State have ever been embroiled, regards that 
institution which has the most of sublime theory as the 
direct source of the present inactivity against capital. 
There is a certain logic in the assertion that “ fetichism, 
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polytheism, monotheism, spiritualistic metaphysics, material- 
ism,” constitute the steps of human thought. The catches of 
reasoning are often considered as facts. Justice is the great 
demand of the present. When religion seems an exercise of 
charity, from the mercy of the Almighty down to the 
clemency of a potentate and the almsgiving of the rich and 
philanthropic, no wonder that he, who is quivering with the 
unworked potentialities of his own being, is indignant at 
being offered the consolations of religion or the promise of 
heavenly bliss as compensation for pain and labor here. 
No one who has never starved knows how hard it is to 
believe in God, for to the hungry there is a radical irrecon- 
ciliation between religion and right. The former is “the 
incarnation of the individual in an entity, stagnation amid 
the swamps of tradition, subjection to gods, demons, 
priests.’ The latter is justice realizing its ideals here. 

The Social Democrats consider great inventions to be the 
result of social work, not the patented possession of indi- 
viduals. They are materialists, for they seek real knowl- 
edge; idealists, for their system is founded on the total 
result of all philosophy, on a thorough search for the idea 
and for clear insight into the nature of spirit. In place of 
religion, they put a systematic wisdom of the world, founded 
on relations of fact. They know no human and divine 
truth beyond that of experience. . The very teachings of 
Christ, instead of healing the wounds of labor and con- 
tumely, rouse their wrath at the constantly deferred fruition 
of patient endurance: The resurrection is to them but an 
hallucination of Mary’s love. The great evil of Christianity 
is the divine sanction which it has given to authority. 
They believe that the resignation, which Jesus advised, was 
a synonyme for subjection to masters, since he merely taught 
bad slaves to be good slaves. Therefore, in making slaves 
like slavery, he rendered a great service to the capitalist, as 
out of the possession of human life grew the slavery of wages 
and the insolence of capital. Command is the link which 
holds humanity to God and man to man. The mercy that 
is guaranteed is identical with blind or careless chance. 
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“Man had no rights, only duties: Casarism was heavenly 
and earthly, Christianity was logical.” God punishes, there- 
fore, man. From Casarism grew asceticism as a partial 
rebound against all but God; labor began to be despised ; 
the capitalist was again foreshadowed. Plato’s “ method 
and perfidious dialectics” were consideged as having kept 
mankind in bondage from the time he fathered Christi- 
anity to the present day, which still cudgels itself with 
his system. Their contempt for religion finds its bitterest 
expression in their hatred of Jesuitism, which in its older 
form cared for religion, while the newer places more em- 
phasis on humanity, but is equally to be dreaded. Some 
of them would change the churches into dwellings for the 
poor. The women leaders go farther than the men in 
their hatred and denunciations,—“ Down with priests of 
every robe and hue!” To Bakounine, the idea of God and 
human liberty was a contradiction in terms. Because ideal- 
ism might attach a divine sanction to authority, he abhorred 
it, and even dreaded schools, lest they taught the heavenly 
origin of religion. Absolute science was to be the only 
guide. 

It is needless, and in sound irreverential, to quote the 
language of many a Social Democrat. What has been said 
perhaps indicates sufficiently the general feeling of the 
extreme wing of the Socialists. It is largely due to the 
apathy of many of the churches in all the ages, and not to 
God’s inertia. Therefore, to counteract it, are the Christian 
Socialists ranging themselves in line against it, and ideal- 
ist is combating materialist, and the St. Matthew’s Guild is 
scouring the dens of poverty. Still, the evil lurks. Hidden 
deeper than any pestilential spore, it has crossed and is 
weekly crossing the Atlantic. Never suspected, it is borne 
from city to town, from town to village and ranch and lonely 
farm. It makes life acrid and disjointed. It turns love 
into passion, maternity into dumb endurance, and seasons 
the crust of poverty with the rancor of human hate. It 
asserts itself in wild despair, in anarchistic, materialistic 
songs. It bands men, women, and children together in 
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a new hope, they march on a new crusade, the oppressed 
rejoice. But some leader, frenzied with hope, calls dyna- 
mite to his aid; and he and his followers fall back deeper 
than before into the uselessness of materialism. Still, pa- 
tience waits; and out of each unsuccessful throe of Social- 
ism will come co-operation and fair competition, each allow- 
ing the other space for action. 

In close connection with its philosophical attitude stands 
the relationship of Darwinism to Socialism. It would be 
impossible for the adherents of the latter to let alone the 
theory of natural selection, which must reach either to 
the establishment of Socialism or fall. What matter if 
Haeckel declares that the system does not support Socialism, 
as that demands equality? They reply that he does not 
comprehend socialistic equality, the relative distribution of 
rights, goods, enjoyments, according to each one’s capacity, 
that time is the measuring factor of equality, and that in- 
terest in the product of a work is proportionate to the number 
of hoursexpended. What matter if Schmidt states that Dar- 
winism is the scientific foundation of inequality; that as in 
the animal world egotism is more apparent as the individ- 
ual is developed, so altruism in Socialism cannot become 
prominent? They quote other scientists who regard Social- 
ism as the last link in the chain of natural development, 
and appeal to Bebel, who considers that every true science, 
like Darwinism, is democratic, and that it may prove 
Socialism is nothing for or against the theory, but just so 
much gain for the new dispensation. The contest has waged 
fiercely, belief in the survival of the fittest has been used 
as a brand against the aristocracy. It seems impossible for 
many to comprehend the purely scientific position of Vir- 
chow and his followers, who decline to look upon Socialism 
as a rudimentary factor in Darwinism. 

One writer, Stiebeling, asserts that with capital the ab- 
normal struggle for existence has reached its height; that, 
through the growth of reason, the balance between self- 
preservation and that of the species is now to be effected; 
the highest degree of physical and mental happiness to be 
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attained, when finally extreme cold will settle over the 
whole earth, so that human life will be impossible. Then, 
“as an old man, who has fulfilled all his duties, gladly bends 
his tired head in eternal sleep, convinced that no part of 
his ego will be lost in the exchange of force and matter, so 
will gray-haired humanity, its course finished, quietly and 
brightly meet its end, with the consciousness that it returns 
into the bosom of nature.” Could there be a more desolate 
horizon for human gaze ? 

More numerous than the philosophic varieties of Socialism 
are the multiform plans through which the existing social 
order is to be changed. Among all the methods proposed, 
those of Communism and Anarchism glow deepest with self- 
renunciation and the liberty of individuality. Each asserts 
that the other is hostile to it, so a third party has been 
formed to unite the two, under the name of Anarchistic 
Communism, which maintains that all have an equal right 
to happiness and life, provided that they rightly fulfil the 
duties laid upon them by society or the commune, that 
present individual shall be changed into collective posses- 
sion, and that all goods shall be valued by the amount of 
social necessary work contained in them. After all, it does 
not get rid of possession, its ownership alone is changed: 
the fact still exists. The pure Communist will tolerate 
neither personal rule nor an oligarchy of officers. He 
demands the subjection of the caprice or passion of any one 
being to the interest of the whole, and calls for the “imper- 
sonal rule of the right.”” The equal duty of all to work, 
without distinction of sex, is his foundation principle. The 
anarchist asks for the autonomy of the individual. By 
freedom, he means the full harmonious development and 
strengthening of the capacities and affections implanted 
in man, so far as such development does not injure the wel- 
fare of society. A voluntary association would be the only 
form of government he could allow, for no power should be 
invasive of the rights of others: not even a majority may 
rule, as that would be an injury to the will of the minority. 
Surely, the rule of the majority has often been the worst 
tyranny. 
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Communism is sacred with the sense of brotherhood 
which has its Christ-like setting. It does not aim at the 
levelling of all capacities and fortunes to a uniform standard 
because of hatred to superiority, but for the sake of a real- 
ized solidarity, which explains justice as the action of each 
for all and all for each. Anarchism finds authority, both 
old and divine, in the dignity of man. To many, its theory 
is instinct with the personal conviction that personal rights 
are the essence of one’s being, forever to be protected. 
The deductions from it are sadly Utopian, yet every one is 
at some time anarchistic in regard to himself. Reformers, 
who are notably invasive of the rights of others, might learn 
moderation from that law of liberty which permits each 
individual to make his own choice. The doctrine of per- 
sonal rights has almost the sound of a Pauline text. The 
noble wars of humanity, the struggles of families and of 
friendships are for one’s rights; but experience teaches that 
the faith of the anarchist is built on insecure foundations. 
Matters of expediency must become necessities: “ non-inva- 
sion” cannot be permitted for the sake of society. Even 
the anarchist allows that some wrong-doing must be re- 
strained; but he sees in the present administration of affairs 
an extortion and selfishness which blind him to the justice 
and disinterestedness with which two-thirds of government 
are invested. Individualism is not the same as anarchism : 
the quickest help is not always the best. The anarchist, like 
the Nihilist, places a high moral ideal before him; but both 
suffer from the illusions of hope, and the world suffers because 
the extremist in either party hastens revolution instead of 
working for evolution. The autonomy of the individual will 
be safe only when all are godlike. Is enthusiasm, after all, 
a jumble,of mistaken methods in achieving noble purposes? 
Is the story of the female Nihilists, is the wifely devotion of 
the Princess Kropotkine, to be set aside by the common sense 
of the conservative? Enthusiasm bound by self-restraint and 
common sense glorified by sympathy should be synonymous. 
Communism and Nihilism are alike organized forms of pro- 
test against the existing state of society: -anarchism is 
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a philosophy formulated without sufficient regard to the 
axiom that “things must be taken as they are.” All are 
stiried by a deep or frenzied longing for better conditions of 
existence. All are failures, because human discontent has 
run against divine patience; and because impracticability 
in action and thought is always thwarted by the sure de- 
velopment of the practical, which realizes the vision of the 
future by slow elimination of evil rather than through forced 
upheavals of conservative forms of government and life. 

The real danger of Socialism lies in the very direction 
against which anarchism would guard it. Even if the aim 
of the State is so self-regardless as to wish to make the 
unity of each individual into a moral whole, it may end in 
arbitrary rule. Is reliance on the State to take the place 
of self-dependence? for that may be the drift of the present 
centralizing tendency of government. The State may help 
its members to attain an existence which they could not 
reach without it, but only by tlie lines of protection being 
as few as possible. The source of law should be society, not 
the State, the people should want what the State commands ; 
while in increasing special legislation, however beneficial 
may seem its collective action, a weakening of the individ- 
ual will is always to be feared. 

Labor is the unit of Socialism: time of production is the 
unit of value in the estimation of work. Useful and agree- 
able employment is to be provided by the paternal social 
government. Discontent, if it does not already exist, is to 
be fostered in all classes until this happy combination of 
pleasure and profit happens. Some persons will not be 
troubled if one or two revolutions should occur; for they 
“are not cursed with the crime of patience, and, when the 
grinding of human lives has reached a certain point, it takes 
on an explosive character.” 

Bebel contends for the establishment of economic 
equality, which shall no longer consider the workingman’s 
strength as merchandise, to be estimated like other wares, 
subject to rise and fall in price. He demands that much 
less time than is now given should be required for the 
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education of a soldier, and that armies should not be raised 
till they are needed. In these points and in his crusade 
against indirect taxes, he has long combated Bismarckian 
Socialism. But he speaks of two methods of accomplish- 
ment, “legislation and revolution.” The last word implies 
the radical element, which makes the conservative withhold 
his sympathy, and which induces governments still to main- 
tain standing armies. No wonder that the Social Democrat 
feels he cannot endure the miseries of this generation, 
caused, as he thinks, by the capitalization of labor. He 
forgets, though, that revolution means misery for another 
generation; and he is not a sufficiently skilled student of the 
universe to see that evil lies in man’s nature and not in the 
existence of capital, and that the spirit of man must un- 
dergo that transformation which is effected by the slow 
working of the moral forces. To make a revolution con- 
ducive of benefit, it must be the legal recognition of inward 
changes. Time, not war, does this. 

In the most moderate Utopias dreamed of by men as non- 
sanguinary as Bebel, one is struck with the feeling of author- 
ity as well as of insecurity that must pervade the future, if 
even a peaceable Socialism should obtain. It sounds pleasant 
to argue that, if A has by nature less ability than B, A has 
not to be punished for the fault of nature any more than C 
is to be rewarded for his talent, which is not his personal 
merit. There is a grim satisfaction in learning that by and 
by “the merchant princes shall eat in the sweat of their 
brows,” because in the “decentralization of population” the 
opposition between country and city will cease. It may be 
encouraging to imagine that the paraphernalia of armies, 
officers, prisons, and court-room, will vanish; that theft will 
cease as each one will have enough; that punishment can 
be left to God, provided that any believe in him; that 
Monotheism will be lost in Pantheism; and that morality, 
which has nothing to do with religion, will improve. But 
all these fallacies take individuality out of man, and remove 
personality from deity. This level morality, work and hap- 
piness, is to be accomplished by the universal suffrage of 
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both man and woman, as a logical deduction from the unit 
of work, which is to be equally imposed on all by the State, 
as a duty owed to it rather than to one’s self. Fortunate is 
it that a few among the Social Democrats are not content 
that marriage should be only a moral union, that children 
should be nurtured at public expense, and that “the law of 
woman life” lies outside of politics. 

No one has recognized the authoritative element of Social- 
ism more clearly than Dr. A. Schiiffle in his Quintessenz 
des Sozialismus. He considers that many Socialists have 
practically denied freedom by proposing to give to the 
masses luxury in public buildings, in art, etc., but have 
not offered them a home either in place or feeling; yet he 
claims that, ideally, collectivism must still remain the social 
principle, which is the transformation of private into collec- 
tive capital through the social collective organization of 
national work. 

After all, it is both the grandeur and sadness of Socialism 
that each leader gives it his own definition. Bebel terms it 
“knowledge applied clearly and.consciously to all depart- 
ments”: others say it is the abolition of the capitalistic mode 
of production and the introduction of a social system, and 
again it is identified with philanthropy. It is worshipped, 
ridiculed, dreaded. It has outgrown its earliest hopes. 
The remedy of State workshops has been supplanted by State 
industrial training. The workman, from being nothing, has 
become all. Fairs and exhibitions have led him to overvalue 
his powers. The patron has changed to the corporation, per- 
sonal have been lost in abstract relations. Once, the appren- 
ticeship system served as a middle ground for recognition. 
Now, it is charity or exclusiveness. Trades unions, in spite 
of the misery of strikes, have taught workmen to act, though 
action too often means injustice and dislike. Does the 
desire to join these unions indicate the increasing difficulty 
of the working class in obtaining credit? Is individual 
honesty to be reckoned less? Competition must not be 
abandoned for co-operation, legislative intervention must 
not interfere with industries. 
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Each member of society must insist, as do the most of 
the Russian Nihilists, upon individual, intellectual self-per- 
fection as the means for advancement of all. Such a noble 
basis for the reorganization of the social system of Western 
Europe hides any plans for agrarian revolution on the one 
hand, or any exploitation of the people on the other. 
Underneath the desire for mental advancement breaks 
forth conspiracy, challenging admiration for its courage, 
saddening the heart with its hopelessness, and repelling 
any progress in political economy by its fanaticism. “ Land 
and Liberty” is the cry, hatred of the government an 
inspiration. Both will continue until the workman takes 
possession of the factory, the peasant of the land. The 
ideal element in life is lost through the inward unity of 
the idea of freedom from oppression by any means what- 
ever. That Siberia should send her $8,000 to the female 
university at St. Petersburgh is a sign of increasing in- 
dependence and intelligence, which in turn deepens the 
pathos of the lives of Nihilistic women, who study science 
while planning insurrection. The sadness of Nihilism! — 
we weakly turn from it; but, as in a sleep, we follow its 
agonies, and reverence the wedded love, the filial patience, 
and the instant obedience which has organized itself for 
freedom, while our reason revolts at the violence and stealth 
used to obtain liberty. 

In contrast to all this gloom are the rejoicing signs that 
many Nihilists disapprove of the policy of assassination, that 
the anarchist declares that individualism must be pure and 
wise before it governs, and that the Christian Socialists are 
re-enforced by a great mass of active, personal beneficence. 
We are all workers on one or another scale, all great or 
little burghers. Still, we foster discontent by too much of pur- 
posed entertainment for the poor and too little of incidental 
equality with them. We endeavor to raise people to some 
better employment than that which they have instead of 
helping them to do well what they have begun. We use 
education as a stepping stone to ambitious work, and not as 
the power of contentment. 
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The danger of land nationalization here is not so immi- 
nent as that of a parental monopoly of the means of employ- 
ment by government, while what we really need is the 
minimum of rule with the maximum of self-reliance and 
energy. Every employer, each housekeeper, is responsible 
for a righteous Socialism, which shall lead to self-help. 
Prayer and worship must accompany co-operation and com- 
petition, or materialism will still sadden and embitter the 
laborer. There is a spiritual ideal of life, which none realize 
more than the broken-hearted women crouching round the 
steps of London Bridge, seeking money, sleep, or death, and 
whose despair finds its echo in New Haven, New York, or 
Chicago, wherever capital is cursed as the cause of human 
misery. 

Still, the pathos of Socialism abounds, from its heights 
of self-surrender or daring individualism down to its dis- 
ciplined force of strikes, its brutal power of conspiracy, 
and its wild bitterness of public and private speech. Its 
prophets and its demagogues have largely been young men. 
Many others besides Biichner, Engels, Hesz, and Weitling 
were under thirty when they became the leaders of the 
aching hopes of Socialism ; and, still, they stand as sentinels 
to point the truth that theory is the delusion of youth, 
revolution its untrained handmaiden, while reform waits 
upon the slow methods of evolution and the patience of the 
Almighty. 


Kate GANNETT WELLS. 
10 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


For two or three years past, negotiations have been in progress 
in Paris looking to the transfer to that city of the unique 
museum founded at Lyons by M. Etienne Emile Guimet, and 
known by his name. The Musée Guimet originated in a scientific 
mission in which its founder was employed by the French gov- 
ernment. It was at first intended to be simply a private collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, and sacred objects of the religions of 
all countries, in the care and exhibition of which native custo- 
dians were employed. So great, however, has been the interest 
excited among scholars by this collection, and so extreme the 
generosity of M. Guimet in increasing it, that it has now become 
necessary to remove it to the central city of the country. The 
municipal council of Paris has appropriated a large sum of money 
for the purchase of a suitable site for a new building on the 
Place d’Iéna, between the two museums known as the Galiera 
and the Trocadero. Here a museum, to cost some three hundred 
thousand dollars, will be erected, half the expense being borne 
by the State and the other half, with the large incidental expense 
of removal, by M. Guimet. The State also guarantees an annual 
sum for maintenance. M. Guimet will be director for life, and 
his successors will be named by the State upon nomination by 
the learned societies connected with the institution. 

The publications of the museum include the bi-monthly Revue 
de 0 Histoire des Religions and several volumes each year of 
memoirs relating to the various religions, and provided with the 
original texts and expensive plates. The programme which the 
munificent founder has projected for these studies is of the most 
comprehensive character, embracing “a complete exhibition of 
all the religions of antiquity and of the East.” The beginning 
will be made upon Tibetan Buddhism. The different forms 
which the religion of Gotama assumed in China, Japan, Java, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Burmah will then be fully investigated. 
The same thorough treatment will be extended to Brahmanism, 
Jainism, and the faiths of China and Egypt. After a time, a 
series of works will be issued on Gnosticism, Manicheism, and 
other heresies of early Christendom, viewed in the light of mod- 
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ern criticism, and with all the aid furnished by the study of 
the hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions. Such a museum 
—with its yearly memoirs and its Revue, in which the foremost 
scholars, like Maspero and Barth, will render critical account of 
the work done every year on each religion —cannot fail to 
exercise a prodigious influence upon the study of comparative 
theology. 

In the last number of this Revue, Prof. Tiele, of Leyden, 
explains the myth of Kronos in accordance with certain princi- 
ples which he first lays down, and which present him as an 
eclectic among the conflicting methods of the comparative my- 
thologists. The philological method of Max Miller, which rep- 
resents mythology as a “disease of language,” he properly 
rejects, although fully recognizing the portion of truth which it 
contains and the services it has rendered to the interpretation of 
certain myths. Prof. Tiele was, at first, much more attracted 
to the “ meteorological school” of Kuhn and Schwarz; but he 
long since recognized that it did not sufficiently account for all 
the facts. The new ethnological method has naturally recom- 
mended itself to him as also containing a great deal of truth; 
but he fears that the new school will sin through exclusiveness, 
like its predecessors. But: “If I was reduced to the necessity of 
choosing between this method and the method of comparative 
philology, I should choose the first without the least hesitation. 
It alone permits us to explain that fact, which has so often 
provoked astonishment, that nations very refined in point of 
culture, like the Greeks who adored in Zeus the omnipotent king 
of justice and of equity, or even nations still rude but morally 
sound, like the Germans, who attributed to the Alsir many 
virtues and who painted them as valiant heroes contending on 
the side of truth and order, should have attributed to their gods 
all manner of cowardly, cruel, and dissolute actions. It alone 
reveals the cause of all those strange metamorphoses of gods into 
animals, plants, even stones, which scandalized the philosophers. 
It teaches us to recognize in all these strange phenomena the 
remnants of a barbarous epoch long since past, but which sur- 
vived in later times in the form of religious traditions. The 
conceptions thus preserved are in perfect harmony with the 
infantile state of mind in the period in which they were born. 
This method, finally, alone permits us to render account of the 
genesis of myths, because it persists in studying them in their 
crudest and most primitive forms.” 
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A very important work has been undertaken by the govern- 
ment of Belgium in the acquisition for publication of the manu- 
scripts of the late Prof. J. J. Altmeyer, of Brussels. He devoted 
thirty years of his life to accumulating materials for a complete 
history of the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. Endowed 
with vast erudition and prodigious industry, Altmeyer lived to 
complete only the first part of his great project. Under the 
oversight of a large committee of Belgian savants, two volumes 
on Les Précurseurs de la Reforme aux Pays-Bas have just 
been issued. It forms the most considerable work ever devoted 
to the most interesting and yet the most neglected period of the 
annals of the Low Countries,—the period of preparation. It 
treats from a thoroughly liberal stand-point such subjects as the 
first heresies, scholasticism, mysticism, and the progress of the 
Renaissance, Jean van Ruysbroeck, Erasmus, Louis Vivés, and 
Cornelius Agrippa, the popular satire, the science, and the print- 
ing-press of the time. The editors, not failing to notice “the 
striking and dramatic picture” of Dutch history given by Motley, 
consider that a more detailed work is needed. They offer 
Altmeyer’s work as one thoroughly worthy of its great theme, 
and trust that its reception will be such as to allow of the 
publication of further divisions of the undertaking. M. F. Le 
Normant’s translation of Genesis, in which the constituent ele- 
ments of the text are separated, and to which is added an 
attempted restoration of the original documents used by the 
latest reviser, has been brought out in London. M. Ch. 
Renouvier has issued his sketch of a systematic classification of 
philosophical doctrines—— Dr. Albert Réville has been created 
a chevalier in the Legion of Honor in consideration of his impor- 
tant works in criticism and history. He is lecturing during this 
session at the Collége de France on the evolution of Greek 
polytheism. In the Bibliotheque des Sciences Contemporaines, 
the last two volumes are La Politique Hapérimentale, by M. 
Leon Donnat, and Les Problémes de 0 Histoire, by M. Paul 
Mongeolle. 

The first volume of Prof. A. Harnack’s Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte is out. The first part of Prof. C. P. Tiele’s 
Babylonian-Assyrian History has been rendered into German, 
—— The closing part of Prof. E. Buchholz’s work on Die Relig- 
idse und Sittliche Weltanschauung der Homerischen Griechen 
is devoted to the psychology and ethics of Homer—— Of value 
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are W. Radlof's -work on Shamanism and W. Bender’s Das 
Wesen der Religion. Prof. Beyschlag, of Halle, in the first 
volume of his Life of Jesus, occupies the stand-point of the 
Middle Party, of which he is a leader, endeavoring to accept 
the main results of criticism and to preserve at the same time 
an “evangelical” basis. In many respects, he agrees with Prof. 
Weiss, though varying in numerous details. The first part 
of Die Lehre Jesu, by Prof. Wundt, of Heidelberg, is a critical 
examination of the sources of the doctrine. The second Gospel 
he holds to be the oldest, containing the basis of Matthew and 
Mark. A work by John laid the foundation for the Fourth Gos- 
pel, which was elaborated and edited by one of his pupils—— 
The centenary of the death of Moses Mendelssohn was fitly 
observed by his descendants in generous gifts to charitable in- 
stitutions. 

Among recent valuable English books in the realm of letters, 
we note Hon. Roden Noel’s Hssays on Poets and Poetry; Mr. 
William Sharp’s collection of the Sonnets of this Century ; the 
first volume, devoted to Swift and Pope, of a well-edited series 
‘on English Letters and Letter-writers of the Highteenth Century, 
by Mr. Howard Williams; a volume of personal recollections of 
Thomas De Quincey by Mr. J. R. Findlay, and one on Robertson 
of Brighton by Rev. F. Arnold; Miss Jane E. Harrison’s Jntro- 
ductory Studies in Greek Art ; Madame de Maintenon, an étude, 
by J. Cotter Morison; and An Old Shropshire Oak, a book after 
the manner of Southey’s Doctor, by his son-in-law, J. W. Warter. 

New theological and philosophical works are the Church of 
the Apostles, by J. M. Capes; second editions of Rev. W. 
Wright’s Empire of the Hittites and of Principal Fairbairn’s 
City of God, a series of discussions of religion; a volume of 
“meditations from sermons,” by Rev. 8. A. Brooks, Sunshine 
and Shadow ; a symposium book on the foundations of the belief 
in human immortality, by Prebendary Row, Rabbi Adler, Prof. 
Stokes, Canon Knox-Little, Principal Caird, and others; the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools on Haggai and Zechariah, by Rev. 
T. T. Perowne; the second volume of Rosmini Serbati’s Psy- 
chology. 

Rev. T. K. Cheyne has been appointed Oriel Professor of 
Exegesis at Oxford. The death of Principal Tulloch will be 
learned with sorrow by all liberal Christians. All who have 
read that masterly work, Zhe Creed of Science, by William 
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Graham, will greet with pleasure his new book on the econom- 
ical, moral, and political aspects of the Social Problem.— A 
little book compiled by Mr. Andrew Reid— Jreland: A Book 
of Light on the Irish Problem — justifies its title, containing, as 
it does, condensed articles from a large number of public men of 
Great Britain in all ranks of life, Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s being 
one of the best. The Citizen Reader, published by the Cas- 
sells, is an English effort to teach, under private auspices, what 
the governments of France and Italy prescribe by law as a 
portion of elementary instruction,—a knowledge of the institu- 
tions of the country. American publishers might well incor- 
porate similar matter in their reading-books.—— The Parnell 
Movement, by T. P. O'Connor, M.P., is a valuable contribution 
to contemporary history. So, likewise, is Mr. Henry W. Lucy’s 
The Gladstone Parliament. The report of the Industrial 
Remuneration Conference, held in London in January, 1885, 
contains much useful matter from Sir Thomas Brassey, Profs. 
Marshall and Beesly, F. Harrison, Miss E. Simcox, and others. 
—— Mr. R. Giffen has made a second collection of Essays in 
Finance, which contains his misleading comparison of the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes fifty years back and at the present 
time; the laboring classes, in fact, never before having been so 
near absolute starvation in England as they were after the wars 
with Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Concord School of Philosophy will anatomize Dante and 
Plato this coming July. If its members could only be persuaded 
to read and thoroughly digest some primer of literary criticism, 
to put their so-called philosophy in the closet under lock and 
key when judging great men of letters, and to remember that 
adoration is not appreciation, their recognized abilities could not 
fail to produce volumes much superior to those on Goethe and 
Emerson, before whom they have bowed down and worshipped 
these last two years. As a hint of the need of a little more 
discrimination in their eulogies, we will only recommend them 
to ponder well on Goethe’s opinion of Dante: “ He told a young 
Italian that he thought the Inferno abominable, the Purgatorio 
dubious, and the Paradiso tiresome.” 

Several new ventures in periodical literature aim at instructing 
the American citizen in his duties. The Citizen, apparently 
edited by H. R. Waite, Ph.D., is issued by D. C. Heath & Co., 
of Boston, under the auspices of the American Institute of 
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Civics. Its programme is quite ambitious, and seems to be 
rather oblivious of the fact that all respectable newspapers aim 
at much the same end of instruction in political ethics. As the 
number of really respectable newspapers in the United States, 
however, seems to be diminishing rather than increasing, it is to 
be hoped that this new venture may do something to counteract 
the vulgarity and sensationalism which so many papers set before 
their readers as news fit for decent people. Columbia College 
will issue a quarterly devoted to political science, and Harvard 
University a series of regular publications in economics, which 
will not conflict with the excellent essays proceeding from the 
Johns Hopkins University. The Yorum of New York resembles 
the North American Review in its aim, and tone. We trust it 
will attach a little more weight to the substance of its articles, 
and less to the reputation or mere notoriety of its contributors. 
The degeneration of the Worth American, in point of good taste 
and sound thought, has been very great of late years. 

The Boston Beacon is our authority for the following para- 
graph, which connects the Book of Genesis and recent American 
politics in a way that must please the Independents: “ Mug- 
wumpery, after all,is founded in Holy Writ. In John Eliot’s 
Algonquin Bible of 1663, the first Bible printed in this country, 
every ‘duke’ mentioned in Genesis xxxviii., 15, 16, 41, 42, is 
called muguomp. The revised version suggests the word ‘chief’ 
for ‘duke,’ and it is a curious fact that the word ‘ mugwump’ has 
been preserved in Connecticut from Indian times to the present. 
It means a big fellow.” 

The March Andover Review opens a new and valuable depart- 
ment of sociological notes, in charge of Rev. S. W. Dike. 

N. P. G. 
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CHANNING AND GARRISON. 
To the Editor of the Unitarian Review : — 


In the work of comparing or contrasting distinguished contempo- 
raries there can be no objection to partiality or preference for the 
one or the other, so long as it is entertained generously and a spirit 
of justice is maintained. Rev. Dr. Bartol, in his article with the 
above title, in the Unitarian Review for February, in which he highly 
extols the position and claims of Dr. Channing,— surely, a superfluous 
labor with the readers of the Review,— appears fo have thought that 
his object would be better secured by some depreciation of Mr. Garrison, 
and in one instance, certainly, has given countenance to an accusation 
without evidence, basing upon it comment exceedingly unfavorable 
to Mr. Garrison. That the matter of this accusation may be put 
correctly before the readers of the Review, I am constrained to ask 
a little space in your pages. I had hoped that an explanatory note, 
which Dr. Bartol had engaged to furnish to the March number of 
the Review, would make any other correction unnecessary. Unfortu- 
nately, the note (p. 267 of the number for March) is inaccurate in 
quotation, and otherwise fails of the needful correction. 

As briefly as I can, I give the main facts in the case. In a volume 
(1880) entitled Reminiscences of Rev. William Ellery Channing, D.D., 
by Elizabeth P. Peabody, it is said (p. 360) that, “in the course of 
the [anti-slavery] controversy, he [Dr. Channing] was assailed with 
the charge of living in luxury on the proceeds of rum-selling and 
slave-trading.” This charge was reported by Miss Peabody, as a friend, 
to Dr. Channing himself, and with the added information that Mr. 
Garrison was the author of the charge. This appears from the letter 
immediately following, written by Dr. Channing to Miss Peabody, 
which is given in full, bearing date March 23, 1838. In this letter, 
Dr. Channing censures the prevalent social habit of taking up mere 
rumors and repeating them as established truths. In friendly frank- 
ness, he says to Miss Peabody herself, “One of the keenest observers 
cautioned me against you.” The postscript of Dr. Channing’s letter I 
copy. entire: “P.S. Have you any authority but rumor for saying that 
Garrison made the gross charge against me? To rumor I give no 
weight. I do not believe he said this—W. E. C.” (Reminiscences, 
p- 363.) 

This was written four and a half years before Dr. Channing’s death. 
It does not appear that Miss Peabody ever found any proof of her 
charge against Mr. Garrison or ever changed Dr. Channing’s disbelief 
of it, and it might reasonably be supposed that she had accepted 
Dr. Channing’s judgment of the case. Notso. Forty years pass away, 
and Miss Peabody publishes (1880) her Reminiscences. Again she spreads 
upon her pages the language which had so “ exasperated” her; and, in 
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spite of Dr. Channing’s warning and of his emphatic disbelief, she coolly 
says, “I think it appeared in the Liberator.” 

Can we fail to be surprised at such dealing with her public on 
the part of the author of the Reminiscences? Distinctly challenged 
by Dr. Channing’s letter to make good her charge, if she could, and 
having had more than forty years for doing it, she can only say, 
“JT think it appeared in the Liberator.” Readers of her book have 
evidently regarded this as an admission on her part that she had 
no evidence to offer. Dr. Channing had stamped the accusation as 
false coin, unworthy of circulation; and from 1880 until the present 
year, so far as appears, none have referred to the Remir.iscences as 
authority upon this subject. 

And yet this is just the authority relied upon by Rev. Dr. Bartol, in 
1886, for bringing, first, in his pulpit (as reported in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser without contradiction) the accusation, and subsequently in the 
pages of the Unitarian Review (February number, p. 146) the report,— 
that Mr. Garrison had used this language of Dr. Channing, commenting 
on the same, as already said, very unfavorably to Mr. Garrison, as if 
there were no doubt of the truth of the allegation. He accepts, as 
sufficient ground for holding up Mr. Garrison to public censure, Miss 
Peabody’s unsupported and general words, “I think it appeared in 
the Liherator,”— a shadow without substance. I regret to say that Dr. 
Bartol does more. He not only revives the old accusation, rejected 
by Dr. Channing himself as unworthy of belief, but he says of it, 
“His [Dr. Channing’s] only reply was to ask if that had really been 
said.” So far from this being Dr. Channing's “only reply,” there is 
no record of his making this reply at all, though it is probable enough as 
an inquiry; while the actual reply, and the “only reply” so far as 
evidence exists, made by Dr. Channing, was entirely different,— to wit, 
‘I do not believe he [Mr. Garrison] said this.” 

These and similar facts being brought to Dr. Bartol’s attention, 
he sent a note to the Daily Advertiser (January 25), saying, “The 
columns of the Liberator have been examined without finding the 
sentence referred to about ‘living in luxury on the price of blood.’” 

But the article was printed in the Review, not issued until a week 
later, without such correction. And, again, the March number appears, 
still without this specific and important statement. A note from Dr. Bar- 
tol does, however, appear at page 267 of the March number. By some 
mistake, of the printer or otherwise, the note ascribes to Dr. Bartol the 
language of Mss Peabody, making him to affirm over his own signa- 
ture, “I think it appeared in the Liberator,” apparently negativing his 
statement in the Advertiser, just referred to, and making the note value- 
less as a correction. Dr. Bartol closes the note with these words : “ Miss 
Peabody reaffirms that Garrison did make the remark.” Why does he 
make himself the medium of this reaffirmation? Does reaffirming an 

1 
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unsupported and rejected accusation make it credible? Does Dr. Bar- 
tol wish us to believe, in spite of want of evidence, that Mr. Garrison 
did thus accuse Dr. Channing? 

After the lapse of now almost fifty years, during all which time the 
burden of proof has been upon the accusers, and none has been adduced, 
assuredly they may with propriety and justice be ruled out of court. 

Forty years ago, the traducers of Mr. Garrison were many; and their 
accusations were readily believed. Their number now is greatly les- 
sened, but some of the most virulent still live. It is not pleasant to 
find them appearing chiefly in so-called “ religious” quarters. To them, 
the divine Providence which rules in the affairs of men is manifestly 
saying, “ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish; for I work a 
work in your days, a work which you will in no wise believe, though a 
man declare it unto you.” I should injure my case, did I suffer it to be 
inferred that I include Dr. Bartol — I think I may call him my friend of 
more than fifty years—in this class of men. I do not; although I 
think he has grievously erred in the countenance he has given to 
this discredited and dishonored accusation, as unworthy of him to 
allege against Mr. Garrison as of the latter to allege against Dr. Chan- 
ning. The magnanimity and generosity of Dr. Channing conspicuously 
appeared in his rejection of the unfounded “rumor.” The same tone 
and course would have been alike worthy in Dr. Bartol, and more truly 
characteristic of him than that he has taken, if 1 know him. 

Soon after the conclusion of the war, and when the overthrow of 
slavery was no longer doubtful, it happened, upon a certain Sunday, that 
Rev. Dr. George Putnam saw, among the congregation he was address- 
ing, Mr. Garrison, who had recently come to be a near neighbor, and with 
whom a friendly intercourse had commenced. Dr. Putnam had by no 
means ranked himself with the abolitionists. He had indeed at times 
been their severe critic. But he recognized now the work which had 
been done and was doing, he had responded to the nation’s call for help 
against its foes, and he welcomed the better order at hand. During 
his discourse, he was said to have made allusion to Mr. Garrison’s 
presence, to have spoken of the rare and wonderful fact of his living to 
see the accomplishment of the great object to which, amid so much 
of opposition, he had devoted himself, and to have offered him, in the 
presence of the congregation, his sincere and respectful congratulation. 
And now, asking only ordinary justice for Mr. Garrison and his labors, 
and seeking no exemption for him from fair criticism, it may be 
affirmed without qualification that no portion of the Christian Church, 
no association of Americans, no true patriot, no lover of his kind, can 
afford to treat with disparagement or slight the name and life of 
William Lloyd Garrison. 


SaMvuEL May. 
LEICESTER, March 14, 1886. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


We believe that, in the history of our denomination, we have 
never had a series of public occasions more interesting and 
unique in their character than the two great gatherings which 
took place in February, too late to be noticed in our March num- 
ber. We do not propose to report them here, as our denomina- 
tional and daily papers have done full justice to them, but simply 
to express our pride and satisfaction that a small body of Chris- 
tians — whose foes, and friends even, think is going to pieces 
every day— can send forth such utterances through the pulpit 
and the press that the secular as well as Christian world is 
forced to listen or read. We mention, first, the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the old church at Cambridge, Mass., 
the most marked feature of which was that the Unitarian and 
Trinitarian descendants celebrated it together in the bonds of 
peace and Christian fellowship, forgetting for the time being 
their differences in their pride in one common ancestry of men 
who lived up to their principles, and were beacon lights in this 
New World. This one fact alone by itself has stamped this 
occasion with dignity, and even sacredness, we believe, in the 
eyes of Christian New England, and shown us that, however 
firm both sides may be in their doctrinal convictions, there is a 
unity of the spirit growing among all who call themselves 
disciples of Christ; and no attempts of controversialists to array 
one party against another in “doubtful disputation” will turn 
the public mind from its calm position of satisfaction at this 
spectacle of Christian unity in the old university town of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The other occasion which we refer to was the dedication of 
the First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, of which the Rev. Dr. 
William H. Furness has been for fifty years the pastor. He sat 
in the chancel when the services opened, with the white calla 
lilies and rosebuds around him, the picture of Dr. Priestley near 
by, and listened to the beautiful anthem of Spohr, “ How lovely 
are thy dwellings, Lord!” with mingled feelings of tenderness 
and joy. Then followed that day and the next, after the able 
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and inspiring sermon of Dr. Clarke, a series of addresses by the 
elder and the younger pastor, and others, which, as they appeared 
in the Christian Register of February 18; made up a rich collec- 
tion of public speeches, which, for variety, eloquence, and de- 
voutness, we think have never been surpassed in our denomi- 
nation, or reported in the columns of one paper. Added to 
these were the speeches, at the Unitarian Club, in memory of 
our beloved and revered Henry P. Kidder, reported in the same 
_number of the paper. If these tributes filled our hearts with 
sorrow at our loss, the other addresses stimulated us with a 
feeling of pride and satisfaction that so many gifted and con- 
secrated men are still with us, and that new laborers are being 
made ready for the places of those who came before. What- 
ever may be at times our spirit of self-criticism and despond- 
ency in regard to our future as a denomination, we need not 
despair while such brave, inspiring, and devout utterances come 
forth from our pulpit to-day. 

Of church items, we may record that the Norfolk and Essex 
Conferences have held their meetings since our last issue; and 
the Suffolk Conference has had its closing mecting at the Second 
Church, Beston, in the series of Union Young People’s Meetings 
so well inaugurated the past winter. The archbishops and 
bishops of the United States Roman Catholic Church, at their 
Third Plenary Council at Baltimore, have come out grandly in 
the Pastoral Letter to their people in reference to the observance 
of Sunday, cautioning them against the desecration of the day, 
and especially the practice of selling liquor or frequenting the 
places where it is sold. The death of the eloquent John B. 
Gough is a great loss to the cause of temperance. 

The subject of Home Rule in Ireland is engrossing the atten- 
tion of all England to-day. We cannot help having a profound 
interest here in this question. We have no sympathy with those 
noisy mischief-makers in this country who are continually trying 
to inflame the Irish people among us against England, and per- 
suading them to send out aid to conspirators, while they keep 
out of danger themselves. Fortunately, the Irish here, as they 
become educated, see the folly of working for Ireland in this 
way, or encouraging her in a petty warfare against a power 
which will surely get the better of her, and ought to, while she 
attempts to have her wrongs redressed in this manner. But the 
anestion of Home Rule in England, as it has shaped itself to-day, 
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shows an advance of civilization, of moral force, of wise national 
policy, of justice, which must command our respect, and ought to 
win our entire sympathy. We, of all nations, after our late Civil 
War, ought to see the absolute necessity that Ireland should be 
subject to the British Queen, and have common interests with 
the great kingdom. It is because we believe that some measure 
of Home Rule will in time make Ireland loyal and prosperous 
that we advocate it; and we see that the best English Liberals 
take this ground, although the cry of the Tories that Great 
Britain is going to be dismembered drowns their wise utterances 
at times, in the ears of the ignorant masses. We have been 
through a terrible war, the greatest on record in the history of 
the world, to maintain the sacred unity of our country. We 
were so slow to fight our brothers that we were charged with 
cowardice in the beginning. We were so anxious not to inter- 
fere with their State rights that our soldiers in camp could not 
even hide a runaway slave until the magnitude of the Rebellion 
made the rebels forfeit all their. State rights, and brought out 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, which set the 
negro forever free. The South had no cause for war. It was 
brought on by the insolent, overmastering political ambition 
of a few men. Where are they now? But England’s divided 
kingdom will have cause, however weak and ignorant her rebels 
may be, unless she rises to the emergency, and grants to them 
that measure of self government which is the cure for disloyalty, 
and was proved in the old Roman Empire as to-day in our 
country to be the soundest basis of a great national Union. 
Fortunately there is a man for the hour,—the wise Gladstone, 
who, after all the glamour of a queen’s august opening of* Par- 
liament in person, sees her ministers fall, and he himself once 
more with the reins in his hand. We believe he is destined to 
settle this great problem or at least to try this great experiment. 

We regret to see that the Irish non-subscribing Presbyterians 
(Unitarian) have addressed an appeal to the queen asking to 
be governed only by her imperial Parliament, as a defence 
against “the leaders of an agitation fanned by the breath and 
fostered by the gold of transatlantic aliens.” We can see how 
these men are in despair at the recklessness and folly of their 
excited countrymen. They are too near the scene of disorder 
to judge wisely, but we wish they might be more far-sighted. 
We are cheered to see that the Jnguirer has come out with 
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the true ring on this painful and momentous theme. The Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, a valued contributor, also says in an article: 
“Defiance of Ireland means the paralysis of politics in England. 
Those Englishmen who make light of the expression of opinion 
delivered by the Irish people make light of the spirit of that 
Constitution which is the bulwark of their own freedom.” 

In connection with this subject, we are reminded of a vol- 
ume of George Dawson’s lectures that have recently been pub- 
lished, in which, among other spicy paragraphs and reminis- 
cences, he gives us a little sketch cf Swift, who was living easily 
in his comfortable home in Ireland, when, “in 1720, his soul 
was roused up in defence of a down-trodden, miserable people. 
... This man stood up against the English nation. He was 
brought to trial; and, after a hard struggle between the judge 
and jury, Swift was left to the tender mercies of the.former. 
But, .ultimately, the victory rested with him. This done, the 
down-trodden people learned to look to this glorious English- 
man as one of their noblest defenders, and one of the purest 
patriots old Ireland ever had.” Mr. Dawson says some pointed 
thinge about Queen Elizabeth: “Elizabeth is generally put 
down as the model of Protestantism. She was not that. She 
was a thorough Englishwoman, and she loved a compromise. 
.. - Our foreign critics laugh at us for our tone of compromise. 
Well, it is our little weakness, and it has also been our strength ; 
for, while other nations have bled to death from inability to get 
any government that would square with their notions of the eter- 
nal realities of justice, we put up with this, and we bungle on with 
the other, and of course speak well of the bridge that carries us 
over.... One point of Elizabeth’s creed was, ‘I, Elizabeth, by 
the grace of God, do rule over these realms’; and, if Papist or 
any one else gainsaid her supremacy, ‘Off with his head!’.. . 
To her glory be it said, she was not ambitious to extend her 
dominions. She first set her own house in order. There is one 
act of her reign,” says the writer, “which cannot be palliated,— 
her terrible suppression of the Irish rebellion. So bloody and 
exterminating was the war that three children, it has been re- 
corded, were-found feeding on the dead body of their mother.” 
But we have had enough of Ireland, and will turn to other sub- 
jects. 

The conference of clergymen and non-conformist ministers for 
church reform we have already spoken of. We are interested 
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to see, in later reports, a letter of the well-known Unitarian 
scholar and preacher, Dr. Vance Smith, in which, among other 
suggestions which he throws out, to lead the way to a great 
national Church, he says that “every congregation might perhaps 
consent to begin its service with one or more of the sentences 
which now stand at the beginning of morning and evening 
prayer in the Prayer Book, as a bond of unity,” being at liberty 
to continue its service as it pleased. We are afraid this dream 
of union is too good to be realized. We confess that we like 
the Prayer Book all the way through. Its collects are unsur- 
passed ; and with the King’s Chapel modification of doctrine, the 
expulsion of the cry, “Have mercy on us miserable sinners,” the 
contraction and revision of the unsuitable Psalms, we should 
rather use the venerable book than any liturgy which our own 
Church is likely to prepare. We fully sympathize with Mr. 
Herford’s recent plea for the repetition of the ten command- 
ments every Sunday. If our congregations would learn to join 
with a simple choir in some of these unchanging responses, they 
would lose all their tediousness to the worshippers, such power 
has song to lift our grovelling natures on high. 

Our French exchange, the Liberal Protestant, thinks that, 
since the days of Henry IV,, the French Protestants have never 
enjoyed so influential a position as to-day. They hold high 
places everywhere in the national administration of government. 
They are in the Chamber and the Senate, and concerned with 
all the best institutions of learning. They are leaders in the 
public courses of historic and religious lectures, and are well 
represented in the municipal councils of the large and small 
cities of France; while their social position commands an increas- 
ing respect every year. Why is it that, with all this individual 
growing influence, their numerical progress is so slow, their com- 
bined power as churches so feeble? Some valuable men have 
passed away this season. Among them, M. Rabaud, Pastor and 
Honorary President of the Consistory of Castres, Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, and Dean of the French Pastoral Body. 
He was loved and venerated by all Protestants for his piety and 
liberal spirit, and his old age seemed encircled by a halo of light. 
M. Louis Auziere, also an aged and influential pastor, died in 
February. His last words were,“ We must hasten, we must go 
to work.” 

Marrua P. Lows. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lire or Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW.* 


Here are two volumes of that size which we hardly know how to 
designate,— whether as a large duodecimo or a small octavo,— of 433 
ard 487 pp.; and yet an appendix promised in the text has been 
omitted, and the records of the closing years have been somewhat 
violently compressed. The editor has done his work in that modest, 
unassuming fashion which is the invariable characteristic of the man. 
He has given us as little of himself as possible, and as much as pos- 
sible of his brother. It was better, perhaps, to err upon this side; but 
he would not have presumed too much upon our confidence in his 
judgment, if he had given us ten pages for every one that he has 
written. Especially welcome would have been a summary from him 
of personal traits, habits of work, and so on. They can be gathered 
pretty well from the letters and journals, but a coherent account would 
not have been amiss. What we now have, in effect, is an unconscious 
autobiography. The editor has added to his brother’s words only 
enough to link them naturally together. His labor of selection and- 
arrangement must have been very great, and it has been admirably 
done. The book resulting will be a satisfaction and delight to thou- 
sands who have read the poet’s verses with sympathy and admiration. 
That any others will read it is hardly to be imagined. And yet it 
is conceivable that one “born without the voice of music in his 
soul,” wholly indifferent to poetry, yet not indifferent to earnestness 
and industry, to gentleness and purity of soul, might find these volumes 
full of quiet pleasantness and noble inspiration. Undoubtedly, the 
book is one that depends greatly for its interest, not only on a knowl- 
edge of Longfellow’s writings, but on a contemporary acquaintance 
with the events recorded and the books which fed the ever-flowing 
stream of his poetic art. Some of us will find ourselves reconciled 
to our fifty or our sixty years, as we have not been for many a day, 
by our ability to recall the passions and enthusiasms of the political 
evolution which here on every page maintains a parallel course with 
the evolution of the poet’s personality and work. And those who read 
Hiawatha or Evangeline or Miles Standish in this “heel of time,” 
much as they may enjoy them, are poor indeed compared with those 
of us who read these poems when they had just detached themselves 
from the warm precincts of the poet’s mind and heart. 


* Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With Extracts from his Journals and 
Corresponderce, Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. Boston : Ticknor & Co. 1886. 
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The proportions of the book are generally admirable. If there is 
anything to criticise, it is the space allotted to his early letters of 
European travel. These letters are interesting, as showing the apti- 
tudes and tendencies of his youthful mind; but less of them and more 
concerning the last years of his life would have been a better economy. 
It is impossible for us to follow the details of a life which had so 
much of incident, though so little of dramatic change. Apart from 
domestic affliction and domestic tragedy, the impression made upon 
us by his life is that of wonderful success and singular serenity and 
peace. The stability of his local habitation in Cambridge — the Craigie 
house, from first to last, first as a boarder, then as a proprietor — was 
symbolical of the general stability of his pursuits, his fortunes and 
affections. He no sooner graduates than his college gives him a posi- 
tion, with opportunity to prepare himself for it by foreign travel. 

This plan is carried out; and then, after four years of professor’s work 
at Bowdoin, a Harvard professorship is offered him, to be prefaced by 
another period of travel. He keeps his Harvard chair from 1836 to 1854. 
Sometimes, we find him chafing in the professorial harness, grudging the 
time his seventy annual lectures take from his voluntary literary work ; 
but there are oftener expressions of deligat and satisfaction in his 
college duties. Nevertheless, it is evident that, though his professorship 
was no sinecure, though its work was never slighted, it was always 
subordinate to his profession as a man of letters. It would be difficult to 
find another instance of this profession exercised and enjoyed for fifty 
years with his distinct self-consciousness. He was one of the most indus- 
trious of men. One venture was not fairly afloat before he sent another 
after it. Nothing but his domestic sorrows brought him unhappiness, 
except the occasional barrenness of his Muse. But he had seldom rea- 
son to complain. There were no agonies in his experience like those 
of “the valley of the shadow of Frederick” for Carlyle. He had small 
lack of “novel germs,” and always plenty of “ unfallen fruit” to mellow 
on the tree. His industry was marvellous, when we consider the 
amount of his literary production and the patience of his revision of his 
work in addition to his professorial labors. But what is more mar- 
vellous is that, in connection with such industry, he lived a many-sided 
life, domestic, social, and political. He never failed in public spirit, 
in the services of friendship, or in the beautiful amenities of home. 
His correspondence made immense and steadily increasing demands 
upon his time. He wrote such letters as his friends must have been 
glad to get. As his fame increased, the “ perfect stranger ” writing to him 
for his autograph or his biography, and all manner of intermediate things, 
become a terror to his mind. One day, he mentions sixty letters asking 
for his autograph awaiting his reply, the most of them, presumably, 
having no stamp enclosed. Sometimes, a single day would bring a 
dozen visitors or more, devastating his precious time. All of these 
12 
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things he bore with perfect outward geniality, “while secret wounds 
were eating ‘neath his cloak,” like his own Spartan boy. 

One of the most delightful features of the book is the introduction 
it secures for us to so many of his poetical methods and beginnings. 
We are permitted to be present at the genesis and exodus of a great 
many of his poems. We learn that he was indebted to an exclamation 
of his wife for the noble organ simile in “ The Arsenal at Springfield ”’ ; 
that the poems on slavery were written on an ocean voyage; that “ The 
Arrow and the Song” was a sudden improvisation ; that the Mississippi 
of Evangeline was the same that delighted our own youth,— namely, 
Hianvard’s Panorama; that he regretted not having chosen Elizabeth of 
Hungary for his “Golden Legend,” notwithstanding Kingsley’s Saint's 
Tragedy ; that his first name for Hiawatha was Manabozho; and a great 
many other equally interesting things. We find him very frank in the 
enjoyment of his success and fame, and but seldom smarting under the 
critic’s scourge, “ never conscious of ill-will to any creature.” He was a 
faithful reader of other writers’ books; and, in the extracts from his jour- 
nals, we have his opinion of a great number of them. Was it a fellow- 
feeling that, in the main, made him so wondrous kind? Rather, it was 
the essential kindness of his heart. But he had degrees of admiration, 
and he could condemn the base and mean. The quiet things were those 
that drew him most; and, like Thackeray, he liked the “ kindly wags.” 
Then he would say that Thackeray could not like himself in Vanity 
Fair, for which his own last word was “ disagreeable.” His meteorologi- 
cal sensibility was as great as Shelley’s, if it did not find such full 
expression in his verse. He had more humor as a man than as a writer ; 
the keenest relish for the absurdities of literature and life, as where Mrs. 
Howitt translated from Freiligrath, “ Fetch me the Devil,” instead of 
“The Devil take me!” or when an old woman whom he met upon the 
train near Washington, “blind to natural, but not to spiritual things,” 
manifested an equal interest in his having “got religion” and some 
tobacco. On the other hand, Jeremiah Mason’s comment on Emerson, 
“T can’t understand him, but my gals can,” loses much of its verisimili- 
tude by the substitution of “ daughters” for the homelier term. 

Longfellow’s friendships were among the most beautiful elements of 
his experience. It is a liberal education, as was acquaintance with 
Steele’s wife in his opinion, to read a book which continually brings us 
into the society.of such men as Felton and Agassiz and Sumner (these 
were his three best friends) and Lowell and Curtis and Norton. It was 
his friendship for Sumner that did more than anything else to keep him 
thoroughly sympathetic with the anti-slavery movement on its political 
side. Our glimpses of Sumner are frequent, and immensely reassuring. 
Mr. Longfellow, the editor, has elucidated in his notes every allusion 
that might baffle the more youthful reader. It is to be regretted that 
he has given further currency to the assertion that Wendell Phillips’ 
speech at the Lovejoy meeting was his first anti-slavery speech. It was 
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his first famous speech, but he had made a remarkable one in Lynn 
nearly eight months before. 

In Longfellow, the poet and the man were not divided ; but he did not 
allow himself to make the circumstances of his personal life, in its pro- 
foundest love and sorrow, the subjects of his art. “Footsteps of 
Angels” embalms the fragrant memory of his first wife. She died in 
1835. Eight years later, he was married to Miss Florence Appleton, 
the heroine of the Hyperion romance. Her death in 1861 was a most 
piteous tragedy. “No word of his bitter sorrow and anguish found 
expression in verse.” This is true of the immediate time. No word of 
it ever found its way inte a published poem; but, eighteen years after, 
he wrote a sonnet which his brother has now given to the world,— 
“The Cross of Snow.” The temptation to print it. here is strong; but 
it seems best that this most sacred page should not be torn away from 
its surroundings, that every reader should see it for the first time in the 
setting love and reverence have given to it in the book. 

Longfellow’s relations with Emerson were not so close as with some 
others. Local separation had much to do with this, but more the direct- 
ness and simplicity of his own genius. He has much generous praise 
for him, but sometimes complains of his “ dreamery ” and of his “ shock- 
ing” expressions. He was himself always a Unitarian of the older school, 
— devout, untheological. Ee was very regular in his church attendance, 
and generally commented on the sermon in his diary. A more kindly 
critic uever sat in pulpit nor in pew. That was a good sermon for him 
which appealed to noble sentiments and sweet affections. Dr. Walker 
was frequently too logical for him, and merely logical. Like Mirabeau, 
he pounced on his own wherever he found it; for example, a pleasing 
simile in one of Dr. Noyes’ sermons, the more noticed, perhaps, because 
so unexpected there. There are many dashes in these volumes where 
names would have been less aggravating to our curiosity. That these 
reserves are generally best is not to be denied; but they cut us off in 
many instances from a comparison of the writer’s opinion with our 
own, which would add greatly to our interest. The value of another's 
opinion of any person is much diminished for us, if we do not know 
what person is intended. But one need not be astute to guess for whose 
names a good many of the dashes stand. 

Take it for all in all, we have here the picture of a rarely gentle, sweet, 
pure, kind, and honorable life, more beautiful than the most beautiful 
of all his poems. The biographer tells a story of a little girl who asked 
her mother whether “The Reapers” was not “beautiful enough to mix 
with her evening prayer.” He wrote a century of poems beautiful 
enough to mix with the best prayers of young or old; and his life was 
such a poem that it will mingle with the prayers of thousands of both 
glad and sorrowful, serene and troubled, quiet and struggling hearts, 
not only in this present time, but for many future generations. 

J. W. C. 
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FisHEer’s OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL History.* 


A brief examination of Prof. Fisher’s substantial volume of some 
seven hundred pages is enough to show that it takes rank among the 
very best manuals of the kind; and further attention discloses new 
merits, which prove that a vast deal of pains has been spent upon the 
work. It is convenient in size; and by the use of two or three varieties 
of type, all of them clear and distinguishing the history of philosophy, 
literature, and science, and the bibliographical details from the main 
political history, a great amount of matter has found room. Prof. 
Fisher has divided this immense subject into periods and epochs accord- 
ing to natural lines of cleavage, while a strong sense of the unity of all 
human history has welded the heterogeneous materials into one mass. 
Those who know the author's other works will not be surprised to find 
here extreme accuracy, conformity to the latest knowledge, and a broad 
and impartial tone. It is a special convenience to have a reference book 
brought down to so recent a date, these pages relating the death of Gen. 
Grant for instance; and we have been also struck with the good judg- 
ment displayed by the author in the selection of books in the literature of 
each topic. A very full apparatus of maps is given. Altogether, Prof. 
Fisher’s Outlines is one of the most exact, complete, and impartial man- 
uals in existence : we know of none to be preferred to it. 


Studies in Shakespeare, by Richard Grant White, is a collection from 
various periodicals of papers on Shakspere by the noted scholar and critic 
who left us but a few months ago. They contain no new work, unless 
the “Note on Walker’s Critical Examination of the Text” be called 
such. But any one who read in the Galazy, years ago, the admirable 
narrative papers, of which “ The Lady Gruach’s Husband” was one, or 
the later essays on Stage Rosalinds and the Acting of Iago, will be 
glad to see them brought together here. An article on ‘Reading 
Shakspere, of a somewhat elementary character, gives a general sketch 
of all the plays, marked by a master’s touch. A severe paper on the 
Bacon-Shakspere Craze, a noble essay on “ King Lear,” and a minute and 
unsparing dissection of Dr. Schmidt’s Lexicon fill the remainder of the 
volume, which is one that all lovers of Shakspere will draw delight and 
profit from. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Rev. Dr. M. Valentine’s Natural Theology, or Rational Theism, sums 
up the evidence for the theistic faith from every quarter external to the 
Bible. Covering a much wider field than Paley, the author, now pro- 
fessor of theology in the Lutheran Theological School at Gettysburg, 
includes not only the teleological, but also the presumptive, the ontologi- 
cal, the cosmological, and the moral arguments. All these Dr. Valen- 
tine has endeavored to restate in the light “of the best accredited 


"© Outlines of Universal History. Designed as a text-boqk and for private resd- 
ing. By George P. Fisher, D.D. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
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thought of the day.” Holding to the essential validity of former expo- 
sitions of theism, he has supplemented them, and given them the new 
dress demanded by the lapse of time. The work is clear and candid. 
An entire acceptance of the ideas of evolution was not to be expected ; 
but the author’s tone is eminently fair, and the book is an excellent 
manual from the conservative stand-point. (S. C. Griggs & Co.) 


Ludwig Hiusser’s Period of the Reformation is known to students of 
that great epoch as a most graphic and brilliant history. It covers the 
whole reforming movement in Germany, Switzerland, France, Denmark, 
Sweden, and England. The hand of a master is seen in the skill with 
which the drama, covering in its action so many lands and embracing 
so many mighty personages, is written. Every side of the Reformation 
has due notice paid to it, while of course the political history occupies 
the largest space. The influence of the new leaven upon the whole life 
of Europe is clearly traced. There is no other work in the English lan- 
guage at once so comprehensive, so fair, and so eminently attractive. 
The excellent translation made by Mrs. Sturge some twelve years back 
is now accessible in an American septa in one solid octavo volume. 
(Robert Carter & Brothers.) 


Observations on the Growth of the Mind, by Sampson Reed, was an essay 
published in Boston, in 1826, by a young graduate of the Harvard 
Divinity School, who had embraced Swedenborgianism, and, finding no 
pulpit open to him, became an apothecary. It attracted and impressed 
Emerson, who took pains to recommend it to all his friends, to Carlyle 
among others, who writes that “he is a faithful thinker, with really deep 
ideas, who makes me to pause and think.” Emerson seems, indeed, to 
have developed in his own writings much which he found in this 
little book. This sentence, for example, has the true Emersonian stamp: 
“ Let a man’s ambition to be great disappear in a willingness to be what 
he is: then may he fill a high place without pride, or a low one without 
dejection.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


What We Really Know about Shakespeare, by Mrs. C. H. Dall, is a 
somewhat controversial little book on the life of the great poet. Mrs. 
Dall has brought together in a few pages nearly all the matter of general 
interest to be found in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ Outlines, and several 
other English works not so accessible; and the chief value of her pages 
seems to be in this compilation. For a book purporting to set forth 
what is really known about Shakspere, it has too much of the author's 
speculations. That the poet was for five years on the continent is a 
quite gratuitous supposition. A work so critical in its tone should not 
tell us that 1557 “ was the thirty-seventh year of Henry VIIL.,” or that 
Shakspere survived his mother “but a very short time”: eight years 
can hardly be called such. 
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The Story of the Jews, by James K. Hosmer, the latest volume in the 
“Story of the Nations ” Series, is a picturesque review of the fortunes, 
through all the ages, of the most remarkable of peoples. The author 
has given but little space to the periods of Jewish history which are 
covered by the Bible narratives, and has thus been able to relate at more 
length the story of the persecutions in the Middle Ages, and to devote 
special chapters to Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn and his descendants, 
the Rothschilds, Sir Moses Montefiore, and. Heine. The hand of a 
trained man of letters is everywhere visible, and the volume is a singu- 
larly successful narrative in a field where difficulties to popularization 
abound. Our only criticism would be that the style is occasionally too 
exuberant. 


Prof. Seeley’s Short History of Napoleon the First is devoted mainly to 
the development of his chasacter as a statesman and conqueror, giving 
very little space to the campaigns or to the usual personal details of 
biography. It is followed by a very able essay on “ Napoleon’s Place in 
History,” showing how greatly he was favored by circumstances, how 
much he was shaped by them, and what he was in himself. Those of 
us who were brought up on the Napoleonic legends of J. S. C. Abbott 
hardly recognize here the hero of our boyhood, and Prof. Seeley cer- 
tainly does not err in enthusiasm for his subject; but the book may 
well be read side by side with Mr. J. C. Ropes’ lectures. Each will 
correct the other. (Roberts Brothers.) 


God’s Revelation of Himself to Men, as successively made in the 
Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispensations, and in the Messianic 
Kingdom, by Samuel J. Andrews, is a volume “prepared for those that 
believe that Jesus Christ is the incarnate Son of God, and is not criti- 
cal, after the modern fashion, . . . and it assumes the substantial truth of - 
the Scriptures as we possess them, . . . nor is there in it anything distinc- 
tively new.” We fail to see in Mr. Andrews’ work a contribution of any 
particular value to theological thought. It openly proclaims its lack of 
sympathy with modern views, and the old views are not stated anew 
with freshness or power. (Scribners.) 


The Greek Islands and Turkey after the War, by Henry M. Field, 
D.D., is a very agreeably written account of recent travel in a region 
that still retains some charm of novelty for the tourist and the reader of 
travel literature. The story of the Bulgarian massacres, and the brief 
history of the last war between Russia and Turkey, are especially timely, 
now that the world is again much occupied with the Sublime Porte and 
its uneasy tributaries. Dr. Field recognizes the good features in the char- 
acter of the “unspeakable Turk,” but can only consider iim an enemy 
of ali that is best in modern civilization. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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Fiammetia, A Summer Idyl, is a pathetic tale, which reminds the 
reader of Miss Howard’s Guenn. Count Marco Stenoni, a painter, finds 
near his villa in the Apennines a beautiful girl, the daughter of a 
peasant mother seduced by a Bohemian nobleman, who becomes his 
model through the long summer for his picture of a naiad by a moun- 
tain pool. The poor nymph loses her rustic heart; and the count is 
basely persuaded by the worldly wisdom of a friend not to marry her, 
—a decision which proves her death blow and the source of his lasting 
remorse. The story is told with a fine siinplicity. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


My Study, and Other Essays, by Austin Phelps, D.D., is a collection of 
brief papers reprinted in large degree from the columns of the re- 
ligious weeklies. Some are semi-biographical, as the first three, giving 
reminiscences of the early days of the Andover Theological School, and 
two on the attitude of the New England clergy toward the anti-slavery 
reform. The latter emphatically defend the clergy from the exagger- 
ated denunciation of the abolitionists. The bulk of the volume is given 
to papers concerned directly or indirectly with the new theology of An- 
dover, with which Dr. Phelps has little sympathy. (Scribners.) 


Bird-ways, by Olive Thorne Miller, is a charming volume of familiar 
papers on our brothers and sisters in feathers, as St. Francis called them, 


by a patient and loving observer of their doings. Of a somewhat lighter 
weight than Mr. Torrey’s Birds in the Bush, it belongs to the same de- 
lightful company of popular natural history, with the anatomy left out. 
Rather, it should be called a study of the sociology and psychology of 
the bird. Could we but have such a study of man from an intelligence 
as far above us as we are above the birds! (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Miss Christina G. Rossetti’s Time Flies: a Reading Diary, presents, for 
each day of the year, about a page of original matter in prose or verse, 
often associated with some event of the ecclesiastical calendar, and 
always of a religious or moralizing character. The prose and verse 
alike are pervaded with views of life and religion which are often fan- 
ciful, if not morbid, and little calculated to form a cheerful faith or to 
nourish a wholesome thoughtfulness of conscience. (Roberts Brothers.) 


The latest addition to the “Epochs of Modern History” Series is 
Prof. E. E. Morris’ Early Hanoverians, a very interesting and well- 
written sketch of European history in the time of the first two Georges 
of England. In the “Epochs of Ancient History” Series, Mr. Charles 
Sankey has written an excellent little work on The Spartan and Theban 
Supremacies. These two series need no praise: their reputation is * 
established. 
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Mr. Charles Lanman’s Haphazard Personalities is an entertaining vol- 
ume of personal reminiscences of many noted American statesmen, sci- 
entists, artists, preachers, and men of letters. There is always a large 
infusion of Mr. Lanman in these recollections, and their critical tone 
may be judged from his warm admiration for Tupper; but they are, nev- 
ertheless, pleasant reading. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Lotze’s Outlines of Psychology is the fourth volume in Prof. Geo. T. 
Ladd’s series of translations, which has received the cordial welcome it 
merited from students of philosophy. Lotze was preeminently a psy- 
chologist, and this little volume is perhaps the most satisfactory in its 
field of the whole series. (Ginn & Co.) 


Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s two standard volumes on Ten Great 
Religions have been issued in new and uniform style at a reduced price. 
The first volume is in its twenty-second edition, and the second in its 
fifth,— a well-deserved success. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

* N. P. G. 
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Verses. Translations from the German and Hymns. By W. H. Furness. Price 
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Myrtilla Miner. A Memoir. Price $1.00. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
‘ oe, does History Teach? By Stuart Blackie. Price 75 cts.— For sale by Estes 
Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. Price $1.00.— For sale by Estes & 


Lauriat. 
From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With Extracts from his 
Correspondence. Edited by Samuel ellow. Vols. I. and Il. Price $6.00. 
Li A on the Hidden Way. With an Introduction by James Freeman Clarke. 


Price 
From James Pott & Co., New York. 
Evolution versus Involution. By Arze Z. Rred. Price $2.50. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Story = oo from the Earliest Times to the Rise of Assyria. By ZénaYde 
, ce $1.50. 
The World and the ‘08. Hugh Miller Thompson, 8.T.D., LL.D. Price $1.00. 
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The Contempo Evolution of Religious Thought in England, America, and 
India. By Comte Goblet d’Alviella. Tosiose d by Rev. Rev J. Moden. 





